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TO 


W. WILBERFORCE, Esq. M. P. 


SIR, 


BEFORE I began these Letters, 8 
I thought it necessary to enquire whether * 


you had any similar design. Though 


your assurance to the contrary determined 
me to proceed, a variety of more pressing 
engagements retarded « the publication, 
Should it in any degree subserve the cause 
of Evangelical Religion, those fragments 
of time which have been redeemed (or 
perhaps stolen) for the purpose, will not 
prove misemployed. 1 


Averse as I am to party language, I 
have not been able wholly to avoid it, 
The term Calviniſtic, in particular, has, 
by various arts, been rendered odious ; 
yet, under this term Unitarian Writers ge- 
nerally comprehend the doctrines of Hus 
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man Depravity, the Atonement of Christ, 


and che Influences of the Holy Spirit, a 
cireumstance which has obliged me to 
adopt it; though I am sensible that these 
truths are no less dear to thousands Who 
do not pass under the denomination of 


Calvinists. 


As the following Defence originated in 
an attack on your Practical View, you 
will, 1 flatter myself, excuse this liberty, 
and permit me, in addressing the Advo- 
cate of Religion and Humanity, the ho- 
nour and privilege of subscribing myself 


Your much obliged, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


| Auguht i, AT. THOMAS WILLIAMS. 
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LET TT EL 0D 
| INTRODUCTORY. 
Rev. SIRs 
LTHOUGH the avowal and vindi- 


cation of his religious ſentiments 
is every man's birth-right, yet to appear 


as the advocate of Mr. Wilberfotce, or the 


opponent of Mr. Belſham, may ſeem to re-- 
quire fome apology. The former charac- 
ter I have not the preſumption to aſſume: 
it is only accidentally that I have noticed 
that Gentleman's work, as having occa- 
ſioned your attack on prineiples equally dear 
and important to me as to Mr. W. And 
v-ith reſpect to the latter, if there be any 


B temerity 


——— — 


temerity in the attempt, it muſt ariſe from 
my inferiority in the conteſt, which I ſhall . 


be quite as willing to admit'as you can be 
to aſſert ; and if the difference ſhould prove 
ten-fold in your favour, let it be remem- 
bered your advantage 1s proportionate, and 
no leſs ſo my claim on the candour of the 


Public. 


It is equally favourable to your cauſe 
that your ſentiments are ſo flattering to hu- 
man nature, and ſo palateable to the taſte of 
this /o:-diſant Age of Reaſon : and this ad- 
vantage is the greater if, as you inform us, 
there are many thouſands, both in the 
church and out of it, who are, at leaſt ſe- 
cretly, on your ſide *. A circumſtance I 


am the more ready to believe from what I 


know of the ſpread of infidelity, 


In addreſſing your Letters to a Lady, you 


ſeem deſirous to {trengthen your mtereſt 


farther by the patrofffge of the fair ſex, 


whole influence over us commences with 


the cradle and the breaſt, and continues 
commenſurate with the current of our lives. 
I confets that from my opinion of the piety 


* Review, p. 227. 
and 


„ 
and intelligence of women (who have been 
often remarked to have more religion in 
general, than men), I ſhould have no fear as 
to the reſult of an appeal to their judgment; 
but I am perſuaded they have too much 
' modeſty to give an award on queſtions of 
Theology. | D 
Should it be enquired with what diſpoſi- 
tion I enter upon this inveſtigation; whether 
I feel that indifference to ſentiment, which 
ſome writers conſider as a neceſſary pre- 
requiſite to a diſcovery of truth—an indif- 
ference which makes it perfectly the ſame 
to me whether my principles on examina- 
tion prove true or falſe—I muſt confeſs 
that I am not thus indifferent: 1 have 
tound that comfort and ſatisfaction in them, 
that my heart's deſire and prayer to God is, 
that you, and my readers alſo, may en- 
joy the ſame.— If this ſhould appear un- 
promiſing, permit me to aſk, What would 
be thought of an advocate for Natural Re- 
ligion, who ſhould ſet out with confeſſing it 
a matter of perfect indifference to him, 
whether or not there were a God, or a 
divine providence ?-—But you, Sir, need not 
de told that a regard to principles may con- 
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( 12 ) 
fiſt with a juſt ſenſe of our own fallibility, 
and an openneſs to conviction by the argu- 


ments of an opponent. Whatever others 


may have advanced, you have, much to 
your honour, contended for the importance 
of religious truth, On this point, therefore, 


J may ſuppoſe we are ada: I wish we 
were equally fo as to what is truth. _ 


Before I conclude this letter, permit me 
to mention one thing which has embarraſſed 


me a little. I hate "he illiberality of party 


names; and yet, in ſpeaking of parties, I am 
obliged to uſe them. On my own fide 1 


can find no difficulty, you and your friends 


have furniſhed me with a variety: we are 
Trinitarians, Calviniſts, Enthuſiaſts, and 


Chriſtian Idolators *. All, or any of theſe - 


names may do for us; but by what term 


ſhall 1 diſtinguiſh the SRI of you hypo- 


thekis ? ; 

The name Socinian you diſavow; and So- 
cinus would have diſavowed you as an 
heretic, or an infidel ; and probably have 
immured you in a pon +. Ag “T 

* Review,” 5 . 129, 130. 
+ Toulmin's Life of Socinus, 1 p. 105. 
name 


LAY 


„ 
ame Unitarian, I am unwilling excluſively 
to\gllow it; becauſe we believe in no more 
gods an you do; yet, for diſtinction's ſake, 
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cauſe of God and truth, 


Your humble ſervant, | 
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5 I muſt be content to adopt this as a popu- 
= lar term fox your #on-deſcript denomination. 
$. It is neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that 
15 as by uſing theſe terms I do not with to 
{| make you anſwerable for the ſentiments of 
'# other Unitarian Writers, ſo neither do I 
3 make myſelf reſponſible for the opinions of 
5 other Calviniſts, any farther than I have 
F avowed them. In general, my ideas correſ- 
I pond with thoſe of the great Reformer of 
4 Geneva; but in all parties the ſhades of dif- 
z ſerence in opinion are as numerous almoſt 
N as the individuals who compoſe them. 

3 Having ſettled theſe preliminaries, I ſhall, 


for the preſent, ſubſcribe myſelf, in the 
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LETTER H. 
On the Teſt of Truth. 


Rev. SIR, 


EFORE we enter on the inveſtiga- 


tion of any particular point of faith, 


it is neceſſary that we agree upon certain 
criteria as our rule; otherwiſe we may 
wrangle without end, but ſhall make no 
progreſs in the ſearch after truth. The 
only criteria J would employ in theſe Let- 
ters are Reaſon and the Scriptures. | 


I ſuppoſe we are agreed, that it is the 


province of Reaſon to judge of the evidences 
of Revelation, and of its import. I pre- 
tend not, any more than yourſelf, to be an 
inſpired expoſitor: but being ſatisſied, after 
a due examination, that the ſcriptures com- 


monly received by Proteſtants are genuine, 


C 


I uſe my underſtanding to inveſtigate their 


meaning, not without prayer that my fa- 


culties may be ſtrengthened in the reſearch, 
and my judgment chaſtened by divine in- 


ſtruction 


Rh 


15 
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ſtruction. 
in this, if no farther. 

Having received full ati on the 
divine authority of the Bible, I conſider 
myſelf bound to ſubmit, 
pears determinate and clear ; without tortur- 
ing the ſacred writers by forced criticiſm, 
or conjectural emendation; and without pre- 
fuming to cull only ſuch precepts or doc- 
trines as are agreeable to my inclination, or 
within the ſphere of my comprehenſion. 


To inſtance in a ſingle point: when I read of 


the Reſurrection of the Dead, I think my- 
ſelf bound to receive it on the authority of 
the Revealer, aitho' utterly incomprehenſible, 
and implying innumerable circumſtances to- 

tally diſſimilar to any thing Which I have 


:tneſied ; and, in my view, one of the 


_ myſteries either in nature or chriſ- 

tianity. op | 
I tear we difter widely in our eſtimation 
of the authority of the facred writers; but 
1 order to meet you on your own princi- 
Hm and for the fake of argument, I fhall, 
in theſe Letters, inſiſt only upon that degree 
of auebofity which you ſeem willing to al- 
low them, as capable and faithful wine. 
© both 


Perhaps you will accompany me 


whenever it ap- 
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; ( 16 ) | 
both of the doctrine which Jeſus taught, 
and of the facts which they relate*.” 


To a critical inveſtigation of the authen- 


ticity and tranſlation of particular paſſages I 
have no objection; and am willing (ſo far 


as I may be able) to employ all the care 


you recommend, to diſcover their © genuine 
* ſenſe, without taking into conſideration 
* whether it agrees with this, of is repugnant 
© to that hypotheſis of vain and ignorant men, 


who ſtrain the apoſtolic language to the 


ſupport of their favourite ſyſtems +.” 

But though you acknowledge the Scrip- 
tures, critically examined, and rightly under- 
ſtood, to be the teſt of Truth, and com- 
plain of rational chriſtians being often ac- 


* cuſed of not paying due reſpect” to their 


authority ; yet I obſerve, that your man- 


ner of criticiſing is ſuch as to leave very little 
in them, to which a mutual appeal can be 
made. 

On this principle you might well ob- 
ſerve, || that * It would be difficult to prove 
« that David in his penitential lamentation 


* Review, p. 28. + Ibid, p. 30. 
. | 115. p. 4Þ 
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„„ 
over his enormous crime, wrote under 4 
© divine impulſe, or that Solomon was ſuper- 
naturally endowed with any other than 


political wiſdom.“ You might have added 


on this principle, that it would be difficult to 
prove that one hundreth part of the Bible is 
inſpired. On this ground, one need not be 


ſurpriſed at your making no uſe of it in judg- 


ing of the divine character, but in the true 
ſpirit of infidelity, declaring, that © we have 
© no ſatisfactory rule of judging of the cha- 
« rater of the Deity, but from his operati- 
ons *; in which it is manifeſt, by what fol- 
lows, you do not mean to include the Serip- 


tures. Farther, you“ allow the inſpiration of 
© the writers of the New Teſtament in no 


* caſes where they do not themſelves expreſs- 
* ly claim it . This appears to me very 
unreaſonable. An ambaſlador having pro- 
duced his credentials, expects to be accredi- 
ted till he is recalled or ſuperceded: A 
ſteward empowered to receive rents, pro- 
duces his authority on the firit demand, but 
does not expect it to be required every time: 


A ſervant empowered to open credits, and 


* + Ibid, p. 28. 
E receive 


* Review, p. 32. 


5 


receive payments, retains his power while he 
retains his ſervice, unleſs his authority be 
withdrawn. So the apoſtles were ambaſſa- 
dors, ſtewards, ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
had a right to be reſpected in their public cha- 
racter, wherever no intimations are given to 


the contrary, of which we have ſome re- 


markable inſtances in the Epiſtles of Paul *; 
and theſe exceptions forcibly confirm the 
opinion of his writing in general under the 
influence of inſpiration. However, in order 
to accommodate myſelf to the weakneſs of 
your faith, care ſhall be taken as to the au- 
thority, as well as perſpicuity, of the evi- 
dence adduced by 


Yours, &c. 


* 1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, 12, 25, 26, 40.—Xi. 17, &e- 
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LETTER ME 
The Scripture Doctrine of the Depravity of 


Human Nature, 


REV. SIR, 


UR firſt queſtion relates to a matter 
of fact. Is human nature depraved, 
or not? A queſtion I ſhould ſuppoſe un- 
neceſſary with the friends of Revelation, 
fince the evidence of the fact is ſo full and 
complete, that it pours around like day-light. 
It abounds every where in the ſacred writ- 
ings. Moss not only gives the hiſtory of 
its origin in the fall, but delivers this ſen- 
tance, as from God himſelf, prior to the 
flood. * And God ſaw that the wickedneſs 
© of man was great in the carth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
* only evil continually.* And it repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the earth, and 
* it orieved him at his heart *.. As you, Sir, 


profeſs yourſelf a lover of criticiſm, permit 


me to remark, that there is an emphaſis, not 


* Gen. vi. 5, 6. | 
„ only 
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only in the words themſelves, but in their 
grammatic form; in the original, the future 
tenſe being here uſed for the preter, or 
rather the preſent tenſe (which 1s deficient 
in the Hebrew), as often is the caſe where 
the ſenſe is not reſtrained to a particular 
period; and, if I am not greatly miſtaken, 
this form of ſpeaking denotes the character 
given to belong to every generation of man- 
kind. For the truth of the propoſition 
however, whether the criticiſm be admitted 
or. not, we have divine authority ; for we 


find the Lord again declaring, immediately 
after the flood, that the human heart is {till _ 


the ſame: I will not again curſe the 
ground any more for man's ſake ; for the 
imagination of man's heart is evil from 
* his youth *. 


Davin 


* Gen. viii. 21.—Some critics have been nibbling at 
this text by rendering the particle 95 although, inſtead of 
or; but admitting it ſometimes to bear that rendering, 
there ſeems no occaſion for here departing from its firſt 
and primary fignification. I will not add to curſe the 
earth any more (/) on account of man; () 


becauſe the thoughts of the heart of man are evil from 


his youth.” Here the two Hebrew particles are evi- 
dently ſynonimous; God would not curſe the earth any 
| more 
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Davip and SoLoMoN may be writers 
of little weight with you. Poſſibly you 


will admit, however, that they had ſome 


knowledge of human nature, and of their 
on hearts. The former confeſſes himſelf 
to be * ſhapen in iniquity and conceived in 
«fin *; and the latter witneſſes, that: God 

made 


more on account of man—becauſe of the wickedneſs of his 
heart, &c. | 

The argument, however,: does not reſt upon a criti- 
ciſm. Admitting the propoſed rendering of although, ſtill 
it ſuppoſes the fact, that © the thoughts of the heart of man 
are evil from his youth.“ 


* Pf. li. 5. Rather, more literally and accurately, 
© Behold, in iniquity was I BORN; 
© Yea, in ſin did my mother CONCEIVE me.“ 
Mr. Bulkley, in his late Apology for Human Na- 
ture, ſeems to intimate as if this was ſome misfortune 
peculiar to David, conveying an oblique reflection 
on his mother; but afterwards, as if conſcious of this 
being unfounded, and aſhamed of the innuendo, he tries to 
explain it away in another manner; as if he had ſaid, 
Were ſuch a thing any way poſſible, J could even be- 
lieve myſelf to have been born with a propenſity to 
fin.” Is not this ſaying that the Pſalmiſt had felt fo 
ſtrong a propenſity to fin that he knew not how other- 
ways to account for it ? And that, admitting the poſſibility 
of original fin, it was certainly the beſt and only method 
to ſolve the problem ? But after all, we are told it is only 
| a ſtrong 
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made man upright, but they have ſoughr 
out many inventions“ yea, allo the heart 
of the ſons of men is full of evil, and mad- 


© neſs is in their heart *. 


The Prophets, in general, ſeem deeply 
affected with this humbling truth; and 
IE REMIAU, in particular, delivers the fol- 
lowing oracle from the mouth of God him- 
ſelf : »The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and deſperately wicked; who can 


© know it? I the Lord ſearch the heart 


and try the reins, &c. As if the Lord 
had ſaid, None but myſelf, whoſe prero- 
« gative it is to ſearch the heart, can com- 

* prehend the depth of its iniquity +.” 
Tesvs CuRIST himſelf, whom you admit 
to be-* a teacher ſent from God, expreiles 
the fame doctrine, in terms at leaſt equally 
clear and ſtrong: From within, out of the 


a ſtrong poetical or proverbial expreſſion; 28 if ane ſhould 
ſay, © Surely I was mad out of my {enſes, or bewitched !* 
A very proper illuſtration to ſuch a comment, and very 
much 4 propos ! See Bulkley's Apol. p. 78—81. 


* Eccleſ. vii. 29. ix. 3. 


+ Jer. xvil. 9, x0. 4 Deſperately wicked? N | 20 
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« heart,” ſays he, not pointing to any indi- 
vidual, but to the ſpecies—* Out of the 
heart of men proceed evil thoughts, adul- 
teries, fornications, murders, thefts, co- 
© yetuouſneſs, wickedneſs, deceit, laſcivi- 
« ouſneſs, an evil eye, blaſphemy, pride, 
* fooliſhneſs : all theſe evil things come 
from within, and defile the man *.” _ 

Once more, PAUL, the diſciple of Gama- 
liel, but who afterward received his doctrine 
from the Lord himſelf +, gives the following 
account of the ſtate of human nature; part 
of which being quoted from the Palms, 
unites the authority of the Prophet with that 
of the Apoſtle, Speaking both of Jews and 


Gentiles,” Paul ſays, They are all under 
in.“ As it is written, there is none 


& righteous ; no, not one: There is none 


that underſtandeth, there is none that 


*« ſceketh after God. They are all gone 
out of the way; they are altogether be- 
come unprofitable: there 1s none that 
„ doeth good, no, not one.“ Then, after 
enumerating particulars, he ſays, Now we 
* know that what things ſoever the law 


«c 


Mark, vii. 21—23. _ + Gal. i. , 


5 fin, 
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© ſaith, it ſaith to them that are under the 
law: that EvERY MOUTH may be ſtopped, 
and ALL THE WORLD become guilty be- 
© tore God | 


Now, Sir, will you permit me to place 


* Rom. iii. 9---19. Though I have not inſerted it 
in the text, I am miuch inclined to admit the ſug- 


geſtion of a friend, that by thoſe who * are under tlie 


law, Paul intended the Iſraelites, in diſtinction from 
the world ; and that he meant to reaſon from the de- 
pravity of that choſen nation to that of the whole 
world. Having in the firit chapter proved the Gen- 
tiles to be wicked in the extreme: the only exception 
that could be pleaded was that of the Jews.----Are 
they no better? He allows, chap. 11. that they had 
greater advantages than the others, in being favoured 
with a divine Revelation, &c. yet did they not prac- 


tice what they knew, nor did the goodneſs of God 


lead (or influence) them unto repentance, ver. 17--- 
23. Chap. iii. he then aſks, where is the difference 


between Jew and Gentile? They differ in advau- 


tages, but not in character. Hear their own ſcrip- 


tures. ver. 9---18. Theſe things arc not ſaid of igno- 


rant heathens, but of God's on nation; for what the 
law, or Jewiſh ſcripture ſaith, it ſaith to thoſe that 
are under the law, ji. e. to the Jews : and if they are 
thus depraved and wicked, where ſhall we find the 


good? Every mouth muſt be topped, and all the 
world become guilty before God.---Phis view of the 
_ paſſage ſtrengthens my argument, but is not eſſential 
to its validity. 


under 


1 

under theſe quotations your own opinion? 
That there is upon the whole a very great 
« preponderence ,of good in general, and 
with few, if any exceptions, in every in- 
dividual in particular *.” And let me aſk 
what reaſon will you give that your word, 
and that of a few other modern philoſophers, 
is to be preferred to the ſolemn deciſion of 
prophets, apoſtles, and Jeſus Chriſt him- 
elf? 

J have faid modern philoſophers, becauſe 
the antients clearly are againſt you. Dr. 
Doddridge, who will be admitted to have 
been well acquainted with their writings, 
and certainly a man of candour, ſays 
* Thoſe who have carefully ſtudied human 
nature, even amongſt pagars, have acknow- 
* ledged (and that in very frong terms) an 
* inward depravation and corruption, adding 
* a diſproportionate force to evil examples, 
© and rendering the mind averſe to good.” 

On the general queſtion of the depravity 
of human nature, Mr. Wilberforce has very 


* Review. p-. 13. 
+ Doddridge's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 198. Kippis's 
edition. Alſo Hiſtoric Defence, vol. i. chap. 6. 
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properly appealed to facts, and © facts are 
ſtubborn things.” He has ably and elo- 
quently argued from a variety of topics 
equally popular and convincing. I have no 
deſire to repeat his arguments, and it ſeems 
the more unneceſſary as you have replied to 


them only in a few inſtances, which I ſhall 


notice as we proceed. 

I cannot omit this opportunity of obſerv- 
ing the expedients to which you are fre- 
quently driven, in attempting to account for 


the language of Scripture on this ſubject. 


The Jews (you tell us) having been choſen 
by God to peculiar privileges, entertained 
© a very high notion of their own dignity, 
and expreſſed themſelves in the moſt con- 


* temptuous language of the idolatrous Gen- 


tiles, who were not in covenant with 


La) 


were repreſented as © funers, as aliens, as 
c enemies to God, and the like. In alluſion 
to which forms of expreſſion, the con- 
« verted Gentiles being entitled equally 


wit converted Jews, to the. bleſſings of 


< the new diſpenſation, they are therefore 
« taid 


Jehovah. Of themſelves they ſpoke as a 
& choſen and a holy nation, ſons of God, and 
e heirs of the promiſes.” But the heathens 
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ſaid to be forgruen, reconciled, and ſaved, 
© to be * fellow-citizens with the ſaints, and 


„ of the houſehold of God *. 


So then, Sir, the Gentiles only were ſin- 


ners and enemies to God; and theſe not in 
reality, but in the prejudiced opinion of the 
ſelf righteous Jews; and theſe prejudices - 


were carried ſo far as to be mingled with 
the chriſtian doctrine of ſalvation ; and we 
are forgiven, reconciled, and Javed, only by a 
Jewiſh conceit! A happy way this of ex- 
plaining Scripture phraſes ; and, if I miſtake 
not, ſome improvement on the method of 
Dr. Taylor! | | | 

But to be ſerious as the ſubject certainly 


requires, though your gloſſes ſcarcely will 


permit Do the ſacred writers aſcribe the 
terms ſinners, enemies to God, &c. only to 


the Gentiles? Did not Jeſus Chriſt declare 


that it ſhould be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah than for unbelieving Jews? 
Did not Paul renounce all moral pre-emin- 
ence of the Jews above the Gentiles ? Are 
We better than they ?” ſaid he; No, in 
no wiſe. Did not Peter charge upon the 


| | . 
* Review, p. 17, 18. 
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Jews the enormous ſin of crucifying the 
Lord of glory? What then can you mean 
by infinuating, that the apoſtles in the uſe 
of theſe terms wrote under the influence 
of Jewith prejudices; and when they called 
the Gentiles /nners, &c. did not mean to 
include themſelves ? | 

I riſk nothing in ſaying that the oppoſite 


to this is expreſſed, in terms as clear and 
unequivocal as any language can furniſh. 


Paul, in particular, expreſsly ſays, that be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, in the buſineſs of 
ſalvation, © there is No difterence ; for ALL 
© have /inned, and come ſhort of the glory of 
God *. Alſo in writing to the Epheſians, 


ſo. far from making an illiberal diſtinction 


between his countrymen and thoſe Gentile 
converts, he expreſsly includes Himſelf, who 
was an Hebrew of the Hebrews, and a 


Phariſee. You (faith he) hath he quicken- 


ed, who were dead in treſpaſſes and fins, 


wherein, in times paſt, ye walked, accord- 


ing to the courſe of this world, according 
to the prince of the power of the air, the 
ſpirit that now worketh in the children of 
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© diſobedience : among whom WE ALL had 
ou converſation in times paſt, in the 
* luſts of our fleſh, fulfilling the deſires of 
© the fleſh, and of the mind; and were BY 


CG NATURE the. CHILDREN OF WRATH 


* EVEN AS OTHERS.' Now, Sir, in What= 
ever ſenſe the terms by nature and children 
of wrath are here uſed, it is certainly clear, 
that they apply equally to Jews and Gen- 
tiles; and, if it were poſſible to doubt this 
in the words here cited, the {ſubſequent con- 


text would demonſtrate it; for there * the 


partition wall' between Jews and Gentiles 
is broken down, and both are * raiſed to- 
* gether” to the privileges of chriſtianity. 
But you, Sir, tell us this paſſage means no- 
thing more than that the perſons to whom 
he wrote had been originally Gentiles, en- 
ſlaved like others to the idolatries and vices 
of their heathen ſtate k. That is, ws 
[Paul and his converted Jeroiſi᷑ brethren ; 
—© we] Jews, were formerly 1dolatrous 
« Gentiles !' If this be a ſpecimen of ration- 


al criticiſm, and we muſt ſignify you, and 1 


a third perſon, whenever the cauſe of 


* Review, p. 44» 
Unitarianiſm 
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1 
Unitarianiſm requires it, there is an end 
to all certainty of ſcripture interpretation. 


If indeed the penmen of the New Teſta- 


ment wrote thus vaguely, they deſerve all 
the contempt you caſt on them; but if they 


wrote like men of common ſenſe and ho- 
neſty (waving the queſtion of their inſpi- 
ration), the opprobrium recoils on your ſyt- 
tem ; and your art of criticiſm is the art of 
ſhewing how little the ſcriptures may be 

made to mean. 

F inally, Sir, permit me to appeal to your 
own obſervation and expericnce. I will not 


aſk, whether you be wholly inſenſible of 


innate depravity? This might appear im- 
pertinent: - but did you ever meet with 


a wite and good man, who pretended to 


be ſo.—As far as my inquiries have ex- 
tended, I have found men of the moſt libe- 
ral ſentiments, the moſt amiable tempers, 
the moſt benevolent hearts, and the moſt 
uſeful lives—I have uniformly found theſe 


always ready to acknowledge and lament 


the fact. Doddridge, | have already cited. 
Watts (juſtly repreſented by Dr. Knox, as 
one of the moſt perfect of human characters} 


mingles it with all his ſongs. The bene- 
. 15 CE. volent 


5 
volent Hanway ſays, © Thoſe know but 
little of the human heart who do not per- 


- * ceive an evident inconſiſtency in it. No 


one can be ignorant that there is a perpe- 
« tual frugal between his good and evil 
« propenſities. This ſeems to mah out, in 
the ſtrongeſt characters, our being fallen 
from ſomething we originally were, agree- 
able to what is related in the facred writ= 
* ings of the fall of man.'—He adds (far- 
ther on), Our hearts are treacherous, and 
« we cannot eaſily fathom the depth of our 
* own corruption *. 
To name but one other, a man of fuch 
excellency as to be univerſally eſteemed an 


. ornament to human nature, Howard the 


philanthropiſt ; this man, when he found 
the nation meant to honour him with a 
premature monument, immediately and re- 
tolutely oppoſed it +.—* Alas ! (ſaid he) our 
« beſt performances have ſuch a mixture of 
* fin and folly that praiſe is vanity, and 
* preſumption, and pain, to a thinking 

* Hanway's Reflections on Life 11 1 vol. ii. 
p. 412, 458. 


+ Stennet's Funeral Sermon for Howard. | 
mind.“ 
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© mind.'—Such are the opinions of the 2 


men on the ſtate of human nature ! 
I ſhould here certainly introduce the 


.apoſtle Paul again, as confeſſing and be- 
wailing his natural depravity and conſe- 


quent infirmities, O wretched man that I 
am l' &c. but I expect you would put him 
to critical torture, by making him ſpeak 


in a falſe and aſſumed character; and I 


have been already ſo much diſguſted by 
this violence to common ſenſe and truth, 
that I chooſe rather to let him reſt -in 
peace. 

I hope I have faid enough to prove, if 
any regard be due to ſeripture or experi- 
ence, that mankind are univerſally depraved; 
now permit me to aſk, if you knew any 
one family which, from generation to gene- 
ration, and in every variety of climate and 
of country, were ſubject to a particular 
diſorder, would not this be ſufficient to 
prove that diſorder zatural and conſtitu- 


tional? Surely then, if all mankind, in 


every age, country, and ſituation, and from 
their earlieſt youth are contaminated more 


or leſs with ſin, this is abundantly ſuffici- 


ent 


K 2 — |. 
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ent to prove the diſorder is originally ſeated 


in human nature *. 


Under a proper impreſſion of my own 
ſhare in this depravity, and with a becom- 
ing ſenſe of my infirmity, I deſire to ſubs 
ſeribe myſelf 


Yours, &c. 


* Preſ. Edwards in bis 60 Chriſtian Doctrine of 
Original Sin,” (Part I. chap. 1. ſect. 2.) has proved 
and illuſtrated this univerſal propenſity to fin with 


Zreat variety of argument. I ſhould have quoted 


kim at length; had not the caſe appeared too obvious 
to require it: but I take the liberty of ſaying in this 


place, that whatever on this ſubject may be found too 


flightly treated in my brief ſketch, may be found ar- 
gued at length, in that work with a force of reaſon, 
that to me appears nothing ſhort of demonſtration, 
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LETTER IV. 


Mr. Belſham's View of the preſent State of 


Human Nature. 


} 


Rev. SiR, | 
THE doctrine of human depravity is con- 
feſſedly ſo much a fundamental princi- 

ple, that I entered farther into the proof of it 
than perhaps Was neceſſary, when my object 
is not to write a ſeries of theological eſſays, 
or a body of divinity; but only to obviate 
ſome objections, and remove the ſtumbling 
blocks which you have thrown in the way 


of truth; however, my laſt letter was too 


long to admit an apology, and this may be 

better employed than in attempting one. 
That there 1s a defect in the human cha- 

rater, and a degree of moral evil in the 


world, you feem willing to allow, by endea- 


vouring to account for it, in conſiſtency with 


your hypotheſis. Men are not abſolutely 
free from evil, you admit; but then they are 
good characters upon the whole, though not 
perfect ones. Character (you obſerve) is 
| « the 
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« the ſum total of habits; but in forming an 
s eſtimate of moral worth, it is an invariable 
principle that one vice ſtamps a character 
vicious, While a thouſand virtues will not 
atone for one immoral habit. If a man be 


N 


* a liar, or diſhoneſt, or intemperate, or im- 


* pious, his character is denominated vicious, 
with whatever virtues it may otherwiſe. be 
* adoraed. He who keepeth the whole. law, 


and offendeth „in one point, is guilty of 


« all.” And the reaſon is evident, virtue is 
+ that ſyſtem of habits which conduces to 
the greateſt ultimate happineſs ; vice is 
that which diminiſhes happineſs, or pro- 
* duces miſery. The union, therefore, of a 


* 


ſingle vice with a conſtellation of virtues, 


* will contaminate them all ; will prevent 
them from producing their proper effect, 
and will, in proportion as it prevails, di- 


miniſh the happineſs, or produce the mi- 


* tery of the agent, who never can attain 
the true end of his exiftence till this vice 
is eradicated. | 

* Hence it follows, that there may be a 
* conſiderable preponderance of virtues, even 
uin characters juſtly eſtimated as vicious 
and likewiſe, that the quantity of virtue 

| | © 1 
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* In the world may far exceed that of vice, 
© though the number of virtuous characters 
may be leſs than that of vicious ones X. 
A little farther on, you add, Few cha- 
© racters are flagrantly wicked; and perhaps 
* even in the worſt of men, good habits 
and actions are more numerous than the 


* contrary. Certainly they are io in the 
majority of mankind, and . . , . preponderant 


virtue is almoſt univerſal+.” 


This you conſider as * the real ftate of 
things: how far it differs from the ſtate- 
ment of the ſacred writers may be ſœeii by 


comparing it with my laſt letter ; how far it 
is conſiſtent with itſelf, and with common 
ſenſe, is the point now to be examined. 

1. If one vice ſtamp a character vicious, 
and that * juſtly,” it muſt be becauſe it ren- 
ders it ſo. There muſt be ſomething in 
the indulgence of this one vice that gives 
an immoral tinge to the whole maſs of diſ- 
poſition, or as you expreſs it, * which con- 
taminates all.“ This is doubtleſs the truth: 
for he that indulges one ſin proves that it is 
not ſrom any regard to God, but merely 


* Review, p. 37, 38, T Ibid, P · 39. 
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owing to the influence of ſome ſelfiſh motive 


that he is deterred from others. A diſobe- 


dient ſon may not live in the practical viola- 


tion of all his father's commands; but if he 


continually allow himſelf to violate one, 
that is a {ſufficient proof, it is not from 


regard to parental authority, but with a view 


to his credit or intereſt, that he complies 
with the others; and eonſequently, there is 
no principle of obedience in him. It is thus 
that he who offendeth in one point” of the 
law is said to be * guilty of all*.” One al- 
lowed tranſgreflicn deſtroys the authority of 
the lawgiver, and with that the principle of 
obedicnce : for © he that faith do not com- 


mit adultery, faith alto, do not kill; now 


* if thou comrait no adultery, yet if thou 


my 


indulge intemperate anger, yet if thou in- 


dulgeſt pride + ; or if thou ſubdueſt pride, if 


* James 11. 10, 

+ 1 recollect but one inftance of any perſon claim- 
ing an exemption from this maſter vice (pride) and 
that was Dr. Brown, the author of Religio Medici, 
and it has been univerſally confidered as a proof of 


| his exceſſive vanity, 


thou 


kill, thou art become a tranſgreſſor of the 
law.“ So we may reaſon, If thou doſt not 


———r5—ßg —ęA— 


. 
thou doſt not ſubdue anger, thou art become 


a tranigreſſor of the law, and a violator of 


the authority of the legiſlator, 


In perfect conſiſtency with this, the 8 
tures repreſent it as impoſſible for thoſe that 
are in the fleſh, or under the dominion of 


vicious propenſities, to pleaſe God as it is 


for an evil tree to bring forth good fruit. 


Thoſe that bring forth good fruit are good 
trees: ſo he that doeth righteouſneſs is 
righteous.“ Now if theſe things be true 
(and they appear to reſult neceſſarily from 
your own premiſes), what becomes of that 


* conſtellation of virtues, which you find 


even in vicious characters, and on which 
reſts your whole argument for the prepon- 
derance of virtue in the world ? | 

In what you fay of vice, either in men or 
children, being a deviation from the ac- 
cuſtomed order of things, you make vir- 
tue to conſiſt in the mere appearance of it, 
or in abſtaining from groſs immoralities, ir- 
reſpective of the motive; whereas you can- 
not be ignofant, that it is from his moral 


actions are determined good or evil. Accord- 


* Rom. vili. 8. 


RF, 
5M 


to the truth. 


( 39 ) 

ing tõ your reaſoning a man may do righte- 
ouſneſs, yea many acts of righteouſneſs to 
one of wickednels, and yet not be righteous. 
Your good fruit confeſſedly ſprings from a 


bad tree, which evinces that, however bene- 


ſicial it may prove in ſociety, it is not good in 
his fight whoſe judgment 1s ever according 

Not only are you defective in your ideas 
of virtue, but vague and unſcriptural in your 
ideas of vice. Were every man good and 
honeſt who eſcapes a priſon, or avoids the 
penalty of the laws, there might, indeed, be 


tome plauſibility in your eſtimate of the pre- 


ponderance of virtue. But if according to! 
the doctrine of Jeſus, every man that looks 
luſtfully upon a woman committeth adultery, 
and every one unjuſtly, or inordinately angry: 
is a murderer; if (as will follow from the 
ſame principle) every man who forms the 
the wiſh to deceive his neighbour is a lar, 
and he who aims to defraud him is diſho- 
neſt; where then ſhall we find your boaſted 
preponderance of virtue, and your great ma- 
jority of good and virtuous men? On the 
contrary, I fear we muſt borrow the lantern 
of Diogenes, or rather the candle of the Pro- 


phet, 
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= t, to find here and there a good und” 
3 character. 8 

2. If character be the ſum total of. habits, 
or (which is the ſame thing) if the majority 
of habits; upon the ſum total being eſti- 
mated, detiominate character, then where 
the habits of virtue preponderate above thoſe 
of vice, the character may be denominated 


| virtuous; and if good habits and actions are 


more numerous than the contrary, as you 


_ tay they certainly are in the majority of 


* mankind,” it follows that the majority of 
mankind are certainly virtuous characters; and 
not the majority only; but the whole ; for you | 
think there may be a conſiderable prepon- 
« derence of virtue, even in characters juſtly 


© eſtimated as vicious, and perhaps in the 


« worſt of men: but how you reconcile theſe 
ſuppoſitions with each other, and eſpecially 
with the aſſertions of Scripture, and in par- 
ticular, with that of JesUs CHRIST, that 
many walk in the broad road of vice, and 
few in the narrow way that leads to life , I 
confeſs myſelf utterly unable to conceive. 


* Zeph. 1, 12, + Matt. vii. 13, 
- 3. Admit 
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mit 


( 

3. Admitting that part of your premiſes, 
that one vice ſtamps a character vicious, 
I thould rather infer, that inſtead of a ma- 
jority of virtuos habits and actions in the 
00 men, we ſhould find a majority of vi- 
cious habits and actions, even in the 5ſ 
men. And thus the _—_ writers uniform- 
ly repreſent the fact. n many thirigs we 
all offend>—he that offendeth in one point 
is guilty of the whole, &c. | 

* Who,' faith David, © can undes 


« his errors? cleanſe thou me from ſeeret 


< faults Mine iniquities have taken hold 


0 upon me, ſo that 1 am not able to look 
* up: they are more in number than the 
hairs of mine head, therefore my heart 
« faileth me.“ Under the deepeſt contrition 


A 


he was ſo far from thinking of the prepon- 


derance of his virtues, that he ufes language 
ſuiting only the lips of a polluted creature; 
«© Create in me a clean heart O God, and 
« renew a right ſpirit within me *. The 


apoſtle PAUL is one of the moſt moral cha- 


racters in the ſcriptures, yet he not only 
con feſſes himſelf a finner, but the very chief 


Pf. xix, 18. Al. 12. li. 10. 41 Ti 1 3h 1 


F | of 


1 

of ſinners, and a diſtinguiſhed inſtance of 
forgiving grace. | 

It is true, that the ſcriptures ſpeaks of 
ſaints as well as ſinners ; and while they re- 
preſent al men as guilty and depraved, 
ſpeak of ſome as good men, righteous, holy; 
but then, it is in conſequence of a moral, 
or rather of a ſpiritual, change wrought in 
them :—they are made good, juſtified, and 
ſanctiſied; operations, Sir, to which you 
unhappily confeſs yourſelf a ſtranger, and 
mult therefore ſeek another way to explain 
the paradox. 

4. It may not be amiſs to examine the 
character of theſe excellent virtues, and 
your very courtly definition of virtue from 
its utility. I know that ſome perſons judge 
every action to be right which they find uſe- 
ful, or convenient; and thus make their 


own intereſt the criterion of right and 


wrong. But, I think, we have a far better 
teſt in the will of our Creator, regulated ac- 


cording to the eternal fitneſs of things; 


though, at the ſame time, I admit that ſuch 
is the original conſtitution of providence, 
that our duty is always in uniſon with our 
beſt intereſts, and conduces to our final hap- 


pineſs 


3 1 


pineſs. Nevertheleſs, it is dangerous and 


injudicious to eſtabliſh this as the criterion 


of right and wrong, becaule, in many caſes, 


it is far more difficult to determine what 


mode of conduct is conducive to our happi- 
neſs, or to the general benefit of mankind, 
than to aſcertain our duty, which is com- 
monly plain and clear: this, therefore, 
would be explaining what is eaſy by what is 
difficult and obſcure, | 
The definition of virtue as a * ſyſtem of 
* habits,” is alſo remarkably inaccurate for 
a writer of your talents, There are virtu- 


ous principles, habits, and actions, but theſe 


ſhould not be confounded with each other. 
In a general view, virtue may comprehend 
the whole; in a proper and diſtinctive ſenſe 
it refers, I conceive, rather to the principle 
than to the habit, or the conduct. 

| You proceed Children, we are told, [hy 


Mr. Wilberforce] are perverſe and forward; 
that is, they naw and then diſcover ſuch 


© a temper *. If you are a father, Sir, which 
know not, and this is the extent of your 


obſervation, I may pronounce you a happy 


father, and your children happy-tempered 


* Review, p. 39. 
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children. But a writer of more experience, 
and (if I may ſpeak it without offence) of 
ſuperior wiſdom, has informed us, that 


Fooliſhneſs is bound (up) in the heart of 


a child *. And truly, there is a per- 
verſeneſs in the tempers of moſt children, 


not eaſily to be accounted for on any other 
principle than that of human depravity. But 
as this is rather a ſubject of experience than 
of reaſoning, I ſhall content myſelf with 


appealing to the hearts of parents. 


* Honeſty,” you ſay, © allumes the name 


© of common honeſty from its general pre- 


« valence:* and this is the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 


that it is ſo little valued; for, to ſay a man 


poſſeſles common honeſty, is tantamount to 


ſaying he is half a rogue. So mere mera- 
lity is cheap enough, for, as that term 1s 
commonly underſtood, it implies the ab- 
ſence of all true religion. 


As to the doctrine, that all actions and 


6 habits, previous to converſion, are ſinful ; 

it proceeds on principles ſo juſt and obvious, 
that I think you very happy in the expedi- 
ent you have adopted to get rid of it, by the 
aſſuring us that the refutation of © ſuch an 


* Prov. XXII. 15. 


abſurdity 
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* abſurdity would be an abuſe of argument. 


Here, indeed, you are right enough, for it 


is only by the © abuſe of argument” that 
it could be refuted. The whole abſurdity, 
however, lies in believing that man, with a 
heart at enmity with God, can do nothing 
in that ſtate with a view to pleaſe him, and 
conſequently, nothing that is well pleaſing 
to him :—or in the emphatic language of 
Jeſus Chriſt, that an evil tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit. A doctrine that 


you will not find it fo eaſy to prove an ab- 


jurdity as to call it one. | 

That the narratives of the creation and 
fall are literally true, I have no doubt; but 
it is not neceſſary to my preſent deſign to 


inveſtigate them, and the attempt would 


greatly extend my plan. That we ſome 
way or other become partakers of the guilt 
of our firſt parents, and ſubject to its con- 
ſequences, is, what I ſhould have ſuppoſed 
no chriſtian miniſter would deny; but it is 
become faſhionable to advance bold and dar- 
ing paradoxes ; and nothing has a greater 
effect with many readers. I will leave it, 
however, to your judgment to determine, 
whether it be moſt reaſonable to believe that 

we 
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( 
we partake of pain and ſickneſs, and death, 


which are the wages of ſin, from Adam, on 
account of our being related to him, and 
| ſome way implicated in his crime; or whe- 
ther we partake the penalty without any 
participation of the fault. Leaving this to 
your conſideration and enquiries, I again 


ſubſcribe myſelf 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER 
The Origin 4 Human Depravity. 
Rev. SIR, 


OU have raiſed two grand objec- 


tions to the doctrine of Human De- 


pravity, as ſtated by Calviniſts : 

1, That if moral evil be natural and ne- 
ceilary it mult be the work of God, in ſuch 
a manner as to make him anſwerable for it. 

2. That if a majority of evil prevail, it 
unputes malevolence to the Creator.—Both 
theſe inferences appear to me blaſphemous z 
either then the premiſes, or the concluſion, 
mult, in my view, be erroneous. 


The formal diſcuſſion of theſe propoſi- 


tions would naturally involve the grand 


queſtion of the origin of evil; an enquiry 
upon which I dare not enter. It was in- 
deed too great for Milton, and for Milton's 
angels, at leaſt when fallen ; 'who 

- „ Reaſon'd high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate; 
** Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute ; 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt x. ; 


* Paradiſe Loft, book it. line 358. 
All 
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All J ſhall attempt in his letter, is niere- 

ly to offer a few obſervations on your firſt 

objection, and the reaſonings by which you 
{upport 1t. | 

Firſt, In the axiom which you have aſ- 

ſumed from the words of a ſuppoſed objec- 


tor, that © whatever we are by nature, we 


© are what our Creator made us *, you 
have availed yourſelf of the ambiguity of a 
term to miſrepreſent the ſentiments of your 


opponents. The term nature, as applied to 


man, properly ſignifies that which belongs 
to his frame or conſtitution as man but, it 
is alſo uſed for a mere accidental property, 
in caſes where that property comes into the 
world, and grows up with us, in oppoſition 


to properties contracted by imitation or\ 


cuſtom. Thus, ſome perſons ſeem at leaſt, by 
your own acknowledgement +, to inhe- 
« rit the vices, as well as the diſeaſes of their 
« parents ;* and where this is the caſe, it is 
common to ſay, they are A. natured, or that 
evil is ingrained (as it were) in their very 
nature, You, well know, Sir, that it is not 


in the firſt ſenſe, but in the laſt, that we 


* Rev. p. 31. + Ib. p. 41. 
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conſider men as depraved by nature. We do 
not believe that fin is an eflential property 


of human nature; but merely an accidental 
one: not produced by the Creator, but con- 


tracted by the creature *. 

Vou are certainly aware that Calviniſte do 
not conſider the ſtate in which men are now 
born into the world, as being the ſame with 
that in which tliey were originally created. 
They believe, from what they conſider as 
the higheſt authority, that God made man 
« upright, after his own image—in the 
« likeneſs of God made he him ;” but that 
by means of the ſin of our firit parent, the 
whole ſpecies is become polluted. This 
connexion they allow to have been eſtabliſh- 


ed by a divine con{titution : even by that 


fundamental law of nature, that e pro- 
duces lite. By this lay, the branch reſembles 
the ſtem, the ſtream the fountain, and a 


* I have ſometimes thought, that much of the dif- 
ficulty on this ſubject ariſes from ſpeaking of fin as a 
pofitive being; whereas, it is only a negative affec- 
tion of being, and is accordingly generally expreſſed 


in the New Teſtament by terms of a negative import, 


as (Avourx) legality, or tranſgreſſion ;—(Apapris) 


miſſing our aim, &c. 
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degenerate, mortal, ſinful parent produces 
a degenerated, mortal, ſinful offspring. 
Who, faith Job, can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean ?—What is man 
(aich Eliphaz) that he ſhould be clean; 
or he that is born of a woman, that he 
* ſhould be righteous * ? | 
In this diſpenſation of providence, we do 
not, however, conſider the Deity as an{wer- 
able for the defects, infirmities, or faults of 
his creatures. You, Sir, may object to this 
view of things, and may charge it with ab- 
ſurdity, and us with the want of under- 
{ſtanding ; but you have no right to impute 
vour concluſions to us, as axioms, or allow- 


A 


ed principles, 


* Job xiv. 4. XV. 14. TI have quoted theſe only 
as aphoriſms of the ancients; but I ſee your endei- 


vour (p. 48) to ſet aſide the teſtimony of Eliphaz, by 


PUIErTIBgs that Jehovah cenſured him as having © not 

* ſpoken the thing that was right.” You can hardly, 
however, ſuppoſe this the point in queſtion, becauſe ' 
here we ſee Job and his friend were perfectly agreed. 


Beſides, the point alluded to was evidently the pro- 


vidence of God,. and not the condition of mankind. 
© You have not ſpoken of Mz,' ſaith the Lord, the 


thing that is right.“ If Job's friends believed this 


doctrinue, however, it 13, at leaſt, a proof of its au- 
tiquity . | 


Secondly, 


1 „ 
Secondly, The arguments which you 
3 have advanced againſt our principles are e- 
4 qually directed againſt your own. You ſay, 
2 It is futile to alledge, as a palliation of the | 
2 « difficulty, that the firſt parents of the hy. | 
man race were originally innocent and 
| happy; but that, in conſequence of their A 
2 fall, they contracted a depraved nature, i 
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4 * which they tranſmitted to their poſterity, 1 

for which God is not accountable. Such 
1 * reaſoning as this cannot impoſe upon the 
EE { underſtanding even of a child. Did God 
2 « reſign the direction of his works as ſoon as 
Ez be had placed Adam in paradiſe? Is not 


3 his agency as really, and as immediately 
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concerned in the formation of every indi- 
E * vidual, as in that of their ariginal anceſ- 
$ * tors? If I am born into the world a de- 


* 


[i _ © praved creature, it is by his appointment, 


+ and even by his immediate energy, I am 

3 6% what my Creator made me *. 

2 That divine providence extends to the per- 

E {ons and poſterity of Adam, and that divine 
energy is continually exerted in carrying 

into effect the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, is 


* Review, p. 32, 33. 
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readily allowed: but does it follow from 


hence, that God 1s © accountable' for the 
creatures fin? If ſo, it will follow equally 


from your own principles as from ours. 


Whether men become finners 1 in conſequence 


of the fall or not, ſinners they are, without 


exception: and if we ſuppoſe with you, that 


they are the creatures of circumſtances, 
and that the habits they form are the reſult 
of the impreſſions to which they are ex- 
* poſed *,; ſtill the divine providence having 
placed them in thoſe circumſtances, God 
would be equally an{werable for the, crea- 
tures' ſin, whether it ariſe from their orgin- 


al, or ſublequent ſituation. Indeed you ſeem 


to have no objection to this conſequence, 
when you ſay, The only enquiry of im- 
portance upon this ſubject, is into the quan- 
* tity and proportion of the evil which ac- 


© tually exiſts, How it was firſt introduced 


is a queſtion comparatively of little mo- 
ment. The difficulty is the jame upon all 
* hypotheſes. All mult ultimately be referred 
to God . 


* The moſt important difference 


* Review, p. 41. + Ibid. 
between 


„ 
between us, relative to theſe ſubjects, re- 
ſpects the Creator being conſidered as * ac- 
countable for the 1ins of the creature.” 
Whatever certain neceſſarian Philoſophers “ 
may have advanced, it is well known that 
Calviniſts agree in rejecting this idea as blaſ- 
phemous. We alcribe the government of 
human volitions, as well as actions, to the 
Supreme Being: but do not conſider any in- 
fluence to which we are expoſed, as deſtroy- 
ing our free agency, and accountableneſs. 


Judas in betraying Chriſt, and the Jews in 


putting him to death, did no more than 
God's © hand and counſel determined be- 
fore to be done: yet, nevertheleſs, © by 


wicked hands he was crucitied and 
* flam +.” The Son of man went, as was 


determined; yet a heavy woe was denounc- 


ed on him by whom he was betrayed. 
But, Sir, your manner of reaſoning. appears 


to aſcribe the fins of men to the Creator in 


inch a ſenſe as to render Hm © accountable,” 
rather than the creature, If divine provi- 
dence extends over all events, you infer that 
it is abſurd to repreſent Adam as contracting 


* Sce Prieſtley's Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſ- 
ſity.” Seck. x. f Ads f. % Wwe 
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any ſin, or tranſmitting it to his poſterity, 


for which God is not accountable.* So de- 
cidedly are you in favour of the finner, that, 
on the ſuppoſition of his inheriting a corrupt 
nature from Adam, (which, after all, you 
elſewhere treat as a matter of little moment) 


you ſcruple not openly to eſpouſe his cauſe. 


You fide with the bold objector introduced 


by Mr. Wilberforce, juſtify him throughout, 
and as if his expreſſions were not ſtrong 


enough, you encreaſe their energy. Why, 
Sir, did you not alſo eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Paul's objector, and ſay with him, Why 
* doth he yet find fault; who hath reſiſteth 
his will?“ You muſt ſurely perceive the 


great reſemblance between his language and 


the axiom to which you are ſo partial“ J 
« am what my Creator made me.“ 


Why did you not become the advocate of 
Judas, and of the murderers of Jeſus Chriſt? 


They were, as you ſuppole, * the creatures 
of circumſtances,” and their characters 
formed by the influences to which they were 
expoſed, all which muſt * ultimately be re- 
© ferred to God.“ You could, doubtleſs, 
put a plea into their lips equally plauſible 
with that of Mr. W's. objecter. Judas, in 


particular, 


55 
5 
* 

| 


( | 
particular, might have been furniſhed with 
a ſhield from your armory to repel the 
threatenings of his maſter. The traitor, 


while ſitting at table with him, was told, it 
had been good for him not to have been born 


but inſtructed by your divinity, he might 
have replied, It is plainly repugnant to 
© the juſtice of God, that the gift of exiſt- 
* ence to any of his intelligent creatures 
© ſhould be upon the whole a curſe *. 


Here, Sir, at preſent I leave you advo- 
cating the cauſe of the ungodly ; an employ- 


ment which will aſſuredly be of ſhort dura- 
tion, as the day draweth nigh in which 
every mouth will be ſtopped, and all the 
world become guilty before God ! 


I am yours, &Cc. 


* Review, p. 14. 
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LETTER vl 
The Ruantum of Moral Evil. 


Rev. SIR, 
| NOW proceed to examine your ſecond 
objection, ¶ there be a preponderance of 


evil in the world; malignity is imputable to the 


Creator * or, as you elſewhere expreſs it, 
© If vice and miſery* preponderate in the 
* world, we mult conclude that the Maker 
of the world, whole character we learn 
© only from his works, is a weak, or a ma- 
« lignant Being T. | 

Whether mz/ery preponderate in the 
world is no part of our controverſy ; and 
whether weakneſs be aſcribed to God by 
our ſyſtem, or by that which repreſents 
him as introducing and permitting evil © be- 
« cauſe it is unavoidable 4, let the Reader 
judge. I confine my enquiry to the charge 
of malignity which you, Sir, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the preponderance of evil in this 


» Review, p. 32. + Ibid, p. 13. f Ibid p. 12. 


world, 


4 
world, have had the temerity to exhibit a- 
gainſt the Deity. And here I obſerve, 
1. If the quantum of moral evil be ſup- 
poſed to affect the divine character, ſo muſt 


its exifence, in a proportionate degree. Now 


as we both admit this, both our ſyſtems 
muſt be affected by it, though unequally. If 
my ſyſtem be aftected by the exiſtence of 
evil, it muſt be on account of that exiſtence 
being chargeable on the Deity : but if this 
be chargeable on Deity, then is your ſyſtem 
alſo proportionably affected by it. That is, 
if wy ſyſtem repreſent ihe divine Being as 
malignant, (I ſpeak with reverence) io muſt 
yours, though in an inferior degree. The 


vine that produces noxious grapes is bad, 
whether they be few or many; becauſe it is 


not from the quantity, but the quality of the 

fruit, that the tree is characteriſed. 
Here your maxim ſhould be recollected, 
that one vice ſtamps a character vicious, 
* while a thouſand virtues will not atone for 
one immoral habit.” Will not this apply 
to the Supreme Being equally as to his crea- 
tures? If he be the author of evil in any 
degree fo as to affect his moral character, 
that character is ruined; he muſt be an evil 
BK or 
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or malignant Being: but if the exiſtence of 
evil do not affect his character, neither can 
its proportionate quantity: for this plain 
reaſon, that if God be not anſwerable for 
the exiſtence of evil at all, he cannot be an- 
ſwerable for the exiſting quantum. 

Your reaſoning, as I have already re- 


marked, proceeds upon the ſuppoſition that 
God is ſo concerned in the exiſtence of 


moral evil, that himſelf, rather than the fin- 


ner, is accounteble for it. In ſhort, you ſeem 


to conſider it as 4 kind of medical potion, a 
degree of which may be falutary, and fo 
might be given from benevolence ; but a 
larger degree poiſonous and fatal, and fo in- 


dicative of a malignant deſign in adminiſter- 


ing it. But is there nothing fallacious in 
this way of ſtating the queſtion? Can any 
degree of moral evil, in itſelf, be really good? 


Alas! Sir, inſtead of reſembling the uſeful 


poiſons of the Materia Medica, ſin is rather 
like the poiſon of the aſp, or of a rabid ani- 
mal, the ſmalleſt proportion of which is 
dangerous, if not fatal. —Did the Creator 
really preſeribe this deadly potion? Ah no! 


It 18 © the abominable thing which his ſoul 
© hateth.'-—Is man as innocent and blame-_ 
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1 „ 
leſs in drinking this forbidden draught as in 
* following the friendly recipe of the phyſi- 
cin? This you certainly cannot ſuppoſe, or 
why feel indignant toward the wretch that 
defames or injures you, and not rather apo 
logize for him as impelled hy philoſophical 
neceſſity? But if you cannot ſet down to 
the account of his Maker the evil treatment 
of a fellow-creature, you have no reaſon to 
believe that the Creator himſelf will thus 
excuſe fin, or conſider the ſinner as the paſ- 
ive inſtrument of his own will. 1 
ij 2. Allowing the exiſtence of a prepon- 
g derance of evil to reflect diſhonour on the 
divine character, it muſt be on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of that preponderance being aniverſal 
and perpetual, neither of which can be ad- 
mitted. If this world lieth in wickedneſs, 
it does not follow that the caſe is the fame 
with the whole creation. Indeed, there 1s 
the cleareſt evidence to the contrary. For, 
to ſay nothing here of thoſe parts of the 
creation of which revelation is ſilent, we are 
informed of a very numcrous order (or ra- 
ther orders) of intelligent beings, who have 
kept their firſt eſtate uncontaminated by 
moral evil; and who inhabit a world where 
H 2 ; nothing 
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s nothing that defileth ſhall in any wiſe en- 
ter in.“ Neither is the preponderance of 
| evil in the preſent world any proof that it 
always will prevail here. We are taught in 
yarious paſſages of the facred writings, to 
expect a long, a happy period, a millenium, 
a golden age, when the ballance will be 
turned, and the earth be filled with peace 
and righteouſneſs. And when the great in- 
create of mankind during that period, un- 
diminiſhed by intemperance, war, oppreſ- 
- fion, or artificial ſcarcity, is duly conſidered ; 
together with the number of dying infants 
I equal to half the ſpecies) of whoſe ſalvation 
I have elſewhere given the reaſons of my con- 
fidence *, we have a grand majority of the 
human race among the faved—* An innu- 
0 merable multitude which no man can 

+ © number. | 
Part of this reaſoning you appear to have 
anticipated, and reply, that it 1s * prepoſ- 
© terous' to argue, * That although evil 
* prevails in this diſtrict of the univerſe, 
* good may greatly preponderate upon the 
* whole. This is nothing more than an ap- 
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peal from fact to gratuitous ſuppoſition. 
We can only reaſon from what we know. 
If evil prevails as far as our obſervation 
extends, we can have no reaſon to believe 
« that it does not prevail in the ſame pro- 
portion through the univerſe. Revelation 
« itſelf could not prove the contrary ; for if 
God be a malignant Being, How-can we 
know that he does not take pleaſure in de- 
* ceiving his creatures? What ground have 
* we for depending upon his veracity * } 

Am I reading Mr. Belſham, or Thomas 
Paine ? Since I had the honour of reviewing 


The Age of Reaſon, J do not recollect to 


have met with a paſlage ſo replete with in- 


fidelity and ſophiſtry. 


Me can only reaſon, (you ſay) from b 


* Wwe know, and that from our own obſer- 
vation. The ſcriptures then contain no 
aata on which we can place any relianee. 
But, if ſo, the ancient Hebrews, who * re- 


© ceived the promiſes, were perſuaded of 


them, and embraced them,” muſt, on your 
principles, have had no reaſon for their 
confidence. And how is it that you believe 


* Review, P-. 33, 34. 
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in a future reſurrection? I preſume that 
nothing of this kind has come within the 
ſphere of your obſervation. Reaſon, in- 
deed, arguing from the moral perfections of 
Deity, compared with the unequal diſtribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments in the 
preſent life, renders it probable ; but revela- 
tion alone aftirms it. Revelation, however, 
according to your principle of reaſoning, 
cannot prove this, becauſe, without a future 
ſtate we cannot vindicate the divine juſtice ; 
and if God be unjuſt (I ſpeak with reve- 


rence), how can we be aſſured of his veraci- 


ty? | © Se 
| Now, ſuppoſing the prevalence of evil in 


this world, and aſſuming its prevalence uni- 
verſally, you are confident the Deity mult 
be a malignant being. Muſt, then, the 
Deity be arraigned at the bar of his own 
creatures as a malignant Being, becauſe they 
cannot account for ſome circumſtances in his 
providence ? Muſt human wiſdom be made 
the ſtandard of divine perfection? Preſump- 
tious worm ! is this thy reverence to, thy 
Creator, to pronounce his character malig- 
nant, becauſe thou and the crawling tenants 
of thy mole-hill are depraved? For my 
part, 
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part, Sir, if I knew nothing of a better 
world, I ſhould think it criminal temerity 
to accuſe my Maker: but as I know _ o 


here is another and a better world,“ 


Temerity would be too weak a term to de- 
ſcribe my folly. As well may the Arabian 
infer that all the earth is deſert, or the in- A 
1 habitant of the Poles, that the whole globe ll. 
2 is covered with ice and perpetual ſnows, as i 

we conclude, in the narrow view we have 

from this little corner of the creation, that 
| all other worlds muſt reſemble ours. In 
F fact, every argument from analogy or obſer- 
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vation leads to a coneluſion directly oppoſite. 
No two ſpots of this terraqueous globe 
10 two plants, or animals, are perfectly alike. 
; It we raiſe our eyes to the celeſtial worlds, 
we diicern the fame variety. All the planets 
of our ſyſtem vary in their fize, diſtance 
from the central luminary, and in their pe- 
riodical revolutions. Their external forms 
and circumſtances are no leſs diſſimilar: 
ſome differ in their brilliancy and colour; 
others in their attendant ſatellites: Jupiter 
has his belts, and Saturn has his ring. Thus 
* one {tar differs from another ar in glory.“ 
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What reaſon have we then to aſſert that; 
where every other circumſtance differs, the 


moral character of all worlds muſt uniform- 


ly be the the fame ? | | 
If we receive the authority of revelation 
the caſe is ſtill more clear. The ſacred 


writers inform us of ten thouſand times ten 
thouſand, and thouſands of thoufands, of 


pure and happy ſpirits who attend on the 
divine preſence, and worſhip before the 
throne : and, comparing the lights of ſerip- 
ture and philoſophy, it appears probable to 
me, that the proportion of evil, natural and 
moral, is to that of good, not greater than 
this little globe we dwell in, compared with 


the innumerable worlds that compoſe the 
univerſe. This, I fay, appears probable to 


me: but; however this may be, it is fuffici- 


ently evident that no juſt inference can be 


drawn from the prevalence of evil in this 


World to its prevalence throughout all the 


works of God. 


There is one point, Sir, which, amidſt all 


this weakneſs and profaneneſs, you have 


rendered clear; namely, your wiſh to admit 


of nothing from the evidence of divine re- 
velation, but what you know without it. 


This 
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(65 
This is the plain import of your reaſoning ! 
and wherein this is preferable to the fenti- 
ment of Bolingbroke, Hume, or Paine, I 
am at a loſs to conceive: Only carry this 
principle into effect and you will give up the 
reſurrection of the dead, and every other 


doctrine peculiar to Revelation. And thus, 


Sir, you may congratulate yourſelf on hav- 
ing accompliſhed what one of your fellow- 
labourers ſeems to have had in contempla- 
tion“ a retreat to the fortreſſes of Deiſm; 


a junction with the illuſtrious philoſophers 


of claſſic times &. Leaving you in ſuch 
company, you cannot regret that I here 
ſubſcribe myſelf 


Yours, &c. 


* Wakcheld's Examination of the Age of Reaſon, 
p. 4. 
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LETTER VII. 


Of SATAN and a FUTURE PUNISHMENT, 


Rev. Si, 


REF ORE I quit this gloomy part of my 

ſubject, I think myſelf bound to take 
ſome notice of your * doctrine of a devil and 
his agency, and of your remarks on future 
puniſhment, ſo far as connected with our 
ſubject. Your repreſentation of this arch- 
enemy of goodneſs as * a being of pure ma- 


* levolence, who is, to every practical pur- 


« purpoſe, omniſcient and omnipreſent “, is, 
perhaps, as far from truth as that of the 
painters and the pocts, who dreis him with 
hoofs and horns, and a forked tail; nor do I 


find either pleaded for by Mr. Wilberforce, 


whoſe notions, if I do not miſconceive him, 


differ not materially from mine. 

If you are a materialiſt, as 1 ſuppoſe, you 
may {mile at me when I talk of a ſpiritual 
world and immaterial beinzs ; however, N 


* Review, p. 46. 
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dicule is not a teſt of truth with me, aud 
though I have no diſpoſition to enter into the 
controverſy reſpecting ſpiritual exiſtence, IT 
will frankly give my views of this ſubject, 
and then conſider your objections. 

The ſcriptures, as I underſtand them, aſſert 
the exiſtence of a ſpiritual, as well as of a 
material world :—that there are innumerable 
angels, fo called, as agents, made uſe of by 


divine providence in the government of the 


univerſe :—that a conſiderable number of 
theſe are fallen, as well as men, from their 
original ſtate of happineſs and purity : that 
they are full of miſery and malice, and with 
to involve mankind in the ſame ſituation 
as themſelves. The original chief of theſe 
ſpirits I ſuppoſe to be Satan, ſo denominated 


as the great adverſary of mankind ; and, as 


the name is rather characteriſtic than proper, 
it may alſo apply to any of his emiſſaries em- 
ployed in doing miſchief ; and this has oo 
caſioned ſome confuſion among the vulgar, 
who may have attached to the character of 
Satan a ſort of omniſcience and omnipreſence, 
ſach as you deſcribe, | 

in vindication of theſe notions you require 


it © be proved, * firſt, that the ſacred writers 
| 1 2 _ * beheved 


1 


believed and taught them; and * ſecondly, 
© that this doctrine was communicated to them 


* 


by reve/ation, and that they were autho- 
rized to make it Enotun k.“ 

One of theſe articles 
in undertaking to prove, namely, that the 
facred writers taught this doctrine ; but 
how they came by it, whether they believed 
it themſelves, or were authorized to teach it, 
are, in my opinion, very impertinent enquir- 
ies. When the great God ſends meſſengers 
endued with miraculous powers for * 
credentials, ſurely it is ſufficient to demand 
our credit, without, in every inſtance, queſti- 
oning them whence they received their no- 
tions, or whether they were commiſſioned 
to promulgate them. If the apoſtles taught 
doctrines they did not believe, then were they 


hypocrites; if they preached the command- 
ments or traditions of men for the oracles of 
God they were deceivers; if they betrayed 
ſecrets which ought not to have been divulg- | 
ed, they were weak and fooliſh men, not fit 
to have been truſted : in all theſe caſes it is 
of little conſequence what they taught. But 


\/ 


S Review, p. 46. 


if 


TE 0 
if they were faithful and honeſt men, which 
vou ſeem willing to admit, much more if 
they were inſpired, as we allert—we may 
ſafely believe all they taught, without any of 
thoſe improper queſtions with which you 
perplex the ſubject. The ſimple queſtion 


with me is, Did the ſacred writers teach the 


exiſtence of a devil? 

Though I conſider not myſelf as called 
upon in theſe letters to produce formally, 
and at length, the ſeriptures alledged to prove 
the affirmative of this queſtion, ſome of 
which have been cited by Mr. Wilberforce; 
U ſhall, however, adduce thoſe which appear 
to me moſt deciſive, and are ſupported by a 
great number of corroberating paſſages. 

Pavr exhorts the Epheſians * to © put on 
the whole armour of God, that they might 
he thereby * able to ſtand againſt the wiles 
© of the devil. For (ſays he) we wreſtle not 
g againſt fleſh and blood. e. againſt human 
enemies, ſuch as ourſelves; * but againſt 


* principalities, againſt powers, againſt the 


* rulers [or princes] of the darkneſs of this 
world, againſt ſpiritual wickedneſs in high 


* Eph, vi. 11==-16, | 
© places," 
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places, —or rather * againſt wicked ſpirits 
© ON high: *'—that is, the prince of the 
< power of the air', (as he is elſewhere cal- 
led+,) and his angels. And again, he recom- 
mends, eſpecially © the ſhield of faith,” as 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
« wicked [one], i. e. the temptations of the 
devil }. 

So PETER derives an argument for chriſ- 
tian vigilance from the malevolent activity 
of this arch-enemy of mankind. * Be ſober, 
* be vigilant; becauſe your adverſary, the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
* ſeeking whom he may devour : whom re- 
« fiſt, ſteadfaſt in the faith, &c. The fame 
apoſtle, ſpeaking alſo of the fallen angels in 
general, ſays, — God ſpared not the angels 
* that ſinned, but caſt them dowu to hell, 
© and delivered them into chains of darkneſs, 
to be reſerved unto judgment 8. Jupe 
expreſſes the ſame idea, in nearly the ſame 
words, a little amplified “ The angels which 


* So the Syriac---Theophyla&, Ecumenius, &c. 
among the fathers---Grotius, Beza, Le Clerc, Dod- 
dridge, and many others, among the moderns. 
+ Eph. ii... 4 2 Fim; 8. 6, 
S 1 Pet. v. 8, 9. th. 45 
Which 


„ 
0 which kept not their firſt eſtate [or princi- 
« pality], but left their own habitation, he 
hghath reſerved in everlaſting chains, under 
« darkneſs, unto the judgment of the great 
* day *.” OY T 
ſon refers, perhaps, more frequently to 
this hypotheſis than any other of the apoſ- 


tles, eſpecially in the book of his Revela- 


tion +. But I have quoted paſſages ſuffici- 
ent to prove that this is the uniform doctrine 
of the New Teſtament writers. Should you 


(till inſiſt upon knowing whence they had 


thefe notions, I will endeavour to fatisfy 
vou even in this. They had them from their 
divine Maſter, who taught them to refer to 
diabolical agency moſt of the evils in the 
world, either natural or moral, particularly 


vice and madneſs. They heard from him 


(we may believe) the ſtory of his temptation 
in the wilderneſs: they heard him ſpeak of 
their grand adverſary, as the Prince of .this 
world, and the great inſtigator of human 
nitchicts, who inſpired the ſcribes and Pha- 
ritecs with malice, Judas with covetuouſneſs, 
and even Peter with improper ſentiments of 


* Jude 6. . 
+ 1 John ii. 14. i, 18. Rev: ii. 13. 11 
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falſe tenderneſs for his Maſter *.—It will 
be proper now, Sir, to liſten to your ob- 
jections. | | | 

1. You ſay, the exiſtence of an evil ſpi- 
© rit is no where expreſsly taught as a doc- 
© trine of Revelation.“ I admire the caution 
diſplayed in this ſentence. Vou do not ſim- 
ply ſay, it is © not taught; but not epr 
taught: and if even here you ſhould be 
refuted, you have another reſerve * it is not 
taught as a doctrine of revelation ;* but only 
(I ſuppoſe) as a private dogma of the writer. 
Both theſe inſinuations have been J think al- 
ready ſufficiently refuted and expoſed. 

2. You aſſure us—* It was unknown to 
© the Jews previous to the captivity ; but 
« was probably borrowed by their learned 
men, at that time from the oriental philo- 
* ſophy, of which it is well known to have 
conſtituted an eſſential part. This is faid 
on the ſuppoſition that the Book of Job was 
not written till this pcriod—a ſuppoſition 


that appears to me not only gratuitous, but 


evidently erroneous ; for proof of which J 
muſt refer however to Bp. LowTu's Lec- 


John vii. 44. mii. 2. Matt, Zvi. £9. 


tures, 
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„ 
tures, and Mr. PETERSs's Critical Differta 
tion upon Job. But it is not in Job only that 
the name and character of Satan may be 
found. It occurs in other parts of the Old 
Teſtament. The word in the original proper- 
ly ſignifies an adver/ary, and in many places 
it is thus tranflated *. It is ſuppoſed to be 
uſed, however, as a proper name, both by 
David, and the author of the firſt book of 
Chronicles, as well as by the prophet Zecha- 
riah +. Biſhop WATSON is of opinion, that 
it was originally the proper name of the de- 
praved archangel, and was from thence made 
the root of a verb, implying enmity : how- 
ever, as this verb is certainly Hebrew, there 
ſeems no reaſon for aſcribing the name or 
character to a Chaldaic original, as you have 
done, after the example of Voltaire and 
Thomas Paine. 

3. Tou deny, that by the Prince of 
7% World, our Lord intended Satan, and ſup- 
pole his meaning to be, that he © was about 
to be unjuſtly arreſted by the Roman magi- 
« ſtrate,” Let us examine: — The expreſlion 


> - OY — s © . 
* Soo Num. XX11, 22, 32.1 Sam. Xxix, 4.2 Sam. 
+ Plalm cix. 6.—1 Chron. xxi Zech ut. 1, 2; 


5 | 15 


3 
1s uſed three times by our Lord, according 
to his beloved diſciple *, and may naturally 
be ſuppoſed to have the like import in them 
all. In the fir(t inſtance, a heavenly voice 
had been heard in approbation of the Son 
of God. But, ſaid he, this voice was * not 
for my ſake, but for yours'—to fortify you 
in the approaching trial of your faith during 
my crucifixion and death. Now” in this 
event * 1s the judgment of this world: now 
= ſhall © the Prince of this World be caſt out” of 
his dominion. And I, when I be lifted up 
from the earth, upon the croſs, will draw 
all men unto me.“ The ſecond paſſage is 
cited by you and Mr. Wilberforce, and Was 
uttercd in ſimilar circumſtances. Jelus had 
been ſpeaking of his end, and preparing the 
minds of his diiciples for the event... * I have 
told you before it cometh to paſs, that when 
it is come to pals, ye might believe. Here- 
© after,” as my ſulterinos draw nearer, I will 
not talk much with \ ou: for the Prince of 
this World cometh, and hath nothing'—or 


as ſome copie 8 rea. d, © Can hnd notlung in me. 
Ez 
'1 
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the Father; and as-the F ather gave me com- 
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mandment, ſo I do—ariſe, let us go hence: 
that is, let us go forth to meet the danger, 
and prove the readineſs with which I obey 
my Father, even unto his laſt painful com- 
mand of © laying down my life.“ | 

The third paſſage relates to the promiſe of 
the Comforter, who was, in conlequence of 
the death of Chriſt, to © convince,” or rather 
© convict the world of fin, of rightęouſneſs, 
and of judgment: of the latter, * becauſe 


the Prince of this world is judged. 


By a compariſon of theſe texts with each 
other, and with their reſpective contexts, 
which I take to be the proper method of ori- 
ticiſm, it appears to me that they are all, to 


a certain degree, ſynonymous, referring to 


the ſame event, and to the ſame perſon; of 
which, if there can be any queſtion, the fol- 


lowing circumſtance will be ſuflicient to 


decide. In ſeveral paſſages *, the crucifixion 


of Chriſt is ſpoken of as an act of triumph 


over Satan and his hoſts, and the over- 


throw of his empire: By this © the Prince of 
* this world was judged,” condemned, and his 
caule deſtroyed ; and it was this that prepar- 


ed 


1 


ed the way for the gifts of the Spirit, and 
the conſequent ſucceſſes of the goſpel. As 
to the title, it ſhould be obſerved, that Satan 
is elſewhere called the god of this world, 
the prince of the power of the air*, &c. 
The above texts in Peter and Jude, how- 
ever, you apprehend cannot be brought in 
favour of diabolical agency, becauſe they re- 
preſent the fallen angels, not as ranging at 
liberty, but as bound in chains. Theſe 
chains, Sir, you mult be aware are metapho- 
Tical, and imply reſtraint and confinement 


only to a certain degree. It is our mercy 
and our comfort, that the great enemy of our 


ſouls is chaimed; yet to the extent of his 
chain—ſo far as Providence permits—he 
ranges to and fro” the world * ſecking whom 
* he may (or can) devour T . | 
Laſtly, our ſcheme is dc. 
6 Philoſophers diſcover no Phœnomena which 


© countenance the hy potheſis of an inviſible 


F malignant energy ;'—neither * do the ſcrip- 
* tures, carefully ſtudied, and rightly under - 
food, authorize any ſuch unphiloſophical and 


* miſchievous opinion.” The former part of 


* 2 Cor. iv, 14.—Ep. 11, 2. & c. 


+ Job i. 7.—1 Pet. v, 8. 
| | the 


+ 


8 
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the ſentence may be true enough, if by philo- 


lophy we underſtand the modern ſcepticiſm; 
and the latter may be admitted with the 
change of a word or two: e. g. inſtead of 


« rightly underſtood”, read © as underſtood by 


* v5, the rational Chriſtians and philoſophers 


of the age of reaſon ] 

I ſhould not have thought it neceſſary to 
connect with this diſcuſſion, the doctrine of 
eternal puniſhment, if you had not drawn it 
into the ſphere of obſervation by the follow - 
ing groſs miſrepreſentation. © The only queſ- 


tion (you fay) is about a plain ſimple fact 


Can infinite juſtice and goodneſs doom a 


being to eternal miſery, for no other cauſé, 


but that of not extricating himſelf out of 
: 25 ſtate in which his Creator placed him, 

without any power to act or will &? Not 
to inſiſt upon the impropriety of confound- 
ing hypotheſis with fact, I am compelled to 


fay this ſtatement is compounded of the groſ- 


leſt miſrepreſentations poſſible. It is not 
fact, nor is it aſſerted by Mr. Wilberforce, or 
any other Calviniſtical writer with whom J 
am acqusinted, that man, even in his pr clent 
tate is © without any power to act or will ; 


* Review, p. 53. 
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much leſs was he fo in © the ſtate in which 
his Creator placed him. It is not true, 
that man * is doomed to eternal miſery” for 
not extricating himpelf out of the ſtate in 


which his Creator placed him,” or even the 

ſtate into which he is now fallen; much let; 
is it true that he is ſo doomed for n9 9ther = 
*caule', l 3 
The only cauſe of ſuflering is ſin: and 4 
unbelicf is only the ſource o: our miſery fo 3 
far as it is criminal. It is true, the feriptures 5 
repreſent unbelict as the great cauſe of con- 1 
demnation; becaliſe it lt the remedy 1 
| which God has provided in the goſpel. Our | bt 
Lord has taucht us to conſider the Brazen 3 
Ser pent as typical of himſelf and his ſalva- 1 
tion. Suppoſe an Ifraelite ſtung with one 4 
of the fiery lerpents, and dying with the tor- I 
ture, directed to its brazen Type: 2 Suppoſe z 
this man to be poſſoſſed of a philoſophical 3 
genius; and not being able to diſcover I 
any phenomena which countenance the ! 
* hypotheſis,” that the ſight of a © "9 ; 


ſerpent could heal the te of a real one, he 
turns away from it with as much ſcorn as you 
reject the atonement of the Saviour; he truſts 
to nature, or to medicine for a cure, and pe- 


riſhes 
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riſhes like 2 philoſopher. Now, Sir, it was 
the ſting of the ſerpent which was the pri- 
mary cauſe of this man's death, yet may it 
alto be fairly attributed to his rejection of the 


remedy provided by authority, becauſe all 
who looked live. Thus our own tranſgreſ- 5 


ſions are the primary cauſe of our condem- 
nation; yet when a remedy is provided in the 


volpel, the rejection of it may be properly 


e 
conhdered as the more immediate caule z— 
Except ye believe ye 1hall die in your 
« fins. | - 
Still you will object, that we repreſent 
man under an abſointe inability to believe, 
which therefore excuſes his unbelief. Let 
me, however, beg you to conſider the nature 
of this itability, that it is not natural, but 
moral. Either the man is a philoſopher and 


can tind no phænomena in nature to counte- 


nance the goſpel method of ſalvation, and 


therefore cannot believe it; or he loves his 
vices and cannot perſuade himſelf to renounc 

them for the humbling virtues of the ee 
In ſhort, he is a proud man Who . cans 

ſtoop—a revengeful man who cannct tor- 
give—a laſcivious man who carrot mortity— 
Or an idle man who cannot work z ſuch are 


he 
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the plcas, and ſuch is the inability of ſinners. 
Judge you, whether this excuſes, or aggra- 
vates, their crime. 
As to the doctrine of eternal puniſhment, 
I am aware of its unpopularity among phi- 
loſophers; yet I believe the principal objec- 
tions to it, ariſe from miſconception, or from 
miſtaken ſentiments of compaſſion. Our 
feelings are not the teſt of truth; yet I abhor 
the idea of arbitary puniſhment as much as 
you can. God originally fixed an indiſſolu- 
ble connection between fin and pain; and 
at the ſame. time endued man, as I con- 
ceive, with an immortal ſoul. None of the 
perfections of the Deity could bind him to 
disjoin the connection between ſin and its 
natural conſequences; or to revoke the im- 
mortality of the ſinner. Death, it is true, 
by intervening, produces a temporary ſuſ- 
penſion of animal ſenſation; but even you 
cannot conſider it as annihilation, without 
giving up the reſurrection. 
You allow, that © in the nature of things, 
miſery is neceflarily connected with vice.“ 
Let us ſuppoſe, that God had been pleaſed to 
have puntſhed the finner in the preſent 
* Review, p. 14. 
world, 


( Or ) 
world, only by ſuffering the natural conſe- 
quences of vice to take place without 
mortality: — What then would have been 
the iſſue ? Debauchery would have in- 
duced immortal diſeaſe and one fin, in 
many inſtances, have plunged the tranſ- 
greſſor into perpetual miſery. His character 
ruined, muſt have expoſed him to everlaſting 
ſhame and remorſe; and earth would have 
been an hell of eternal puniſhment. Now, 
as fin 1s in its nature hardening and progreſ- 
five, the queſtion is, ſuppoſing men to per- 
ſiſt for ever in this courſe of ſin, whether 
the juſtice of God require him, either to diſ- 
ſolve the original union between {in and ſor- 
row, or to- terminate their exiſtence and their 
pain together ?—I think hardly any man 
capable of foreſeeing conſequences, would 
maintain the affirmative. Yet, if juſtice 
require not-this, no other attribute can—for 
mercy mult be free. | 

F arther, it 1s not for us to pronounce upon 
the degree of demerit which attaches to mo- 
ral evil. The ſacred writers have declared 
fin to be- excecding ſinful; and that it 13 * an 
© evil and bitter thing to depart from the 
living God.“ And were we in other re- 


bÞ- ipects 


1 
ſpects equal to the taſk, we are too much 
implicated in the queſtion to decide impar- 
tially. Light thoughts of ſin, and apologies 
for vice, may indeed harmonize with the 
other parts of your ſcheme ; and truly, if 


moral evil had ſo little criminality attached 


to it, as Unitarian writers ſeem unanimous 
in ſuppoſing, we might well diſpenſe with 
the doctrines of the atonement, and the divi- 
nity of the Saviour. 

I do not think it neceſſary to cite here the 
Various {ſcriptures which denounce endleſs, 
or everlaſting puniſhment againſt ſinners fin- 
ally impenitent. You. know, Sir, the Judge 
himſelf hath {aid —* That theſe ſhall go into 
« everlaſting puniſhment—where the worm 
« dieth not, and the fire-1s not quenched.” i 


know that you poſſeſs a critical talent where- 


by you can explain everlaſting to mean tem- 


porary; and endes, bat of ſhort duration. 


By the {ame art you can explain away every 


i; important fact or doctrine of the Bible ; but, 
Sir, it any human laws had attached to cer- 
tain crimes a certain fearful puniſhment; and 
if the terms to ex preis that puniſhment were 
as naturally Ct 
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of endleſs miſery *, we ſhould think t 
criminal might be much better employed, 
who, inſtead of cheriſhing repentance, 
and ſuing for a pardon, ſhould perſuade 
himſelf and his fellow-pritoners, that the 
ſentence would not be literally inflicted 
that it bore ſome milder import, and intend- 
ed merely a temporary chaſtiſement. 
You, Sir, appear to conſider the provi- 


dence of God, in placing his creatures in cir- 


cumſtances ſo perilous to their virtue as ours 
are in the preſent lite, as rendering him ac- 


_ countable, an excuſing them; and accord-. 
ingly plead the injuſtice of puniſhment ſo 


* The natural and obvious import of the terms ren- 
dered eternal and everlaſting, (Lin, &c.) has been 
very full y examined by the pretent Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, in his Anſwer to Dr. Chancey, to which I 
therefore refer. 

As theſe terms are applied to the miſery of the im- 


penttent, they are greatly ſtrengthened by ſuch con- 


ſiderations as theſe, viz. 1. They are the fame that 
are applied to the eternal happinels of the bleſſed. 2. 
They are explained by other terms which admit of 
no equivocation, as ** their worm dieth not—they 


* never ſhall be forgiven—thall not fee life,“ &c. 


which give theſe words in this connection a peculiar 


emphaſis, 
ſevere 


( 84 
ſevere as that of endleſs miſery *. But if 
God were accountable for the fins of men 
upon this principle, it muſt not be for part 
only, but for the whole; fince you acknow- 
ledge plainly that the whole muſt ultimately 
be referred to God ;* and this would ſet aſide 
not only the equity of eternal puniſhment, 
but of puniſhment for fin altogether. Thus 
inſtead of every mouth being ſtopped, and 
all the world becoming guilty before God, 
all men would be furniſhed with a ſubſtan- 
tial plea in arreſt of judgment, and in excuſe 
of puniſhment, whether of long or of ſhort 
duration. And thus the greateſt criminal 
might appear before the bar of Heaven, and 
plead as you have taught him I am what 
my Creator made me'Þ; or as Paul expreſſes 
the plea of the reprobate—* Why doth he 
* yet find fault, for who hath reſiſted his 
© will?” Or, in an immediate addreſs to the 
Creator * nad: ates haſt thou made 


mee thus ?? 


The 3 repreſentation of all c- 
ment as the conſequence of ſin by an immu- 
table and eternal law of nature or rather of 


# Review, p. 41. + Ibid, 53,---t Rom. ix. 19, 20. 


the 


= 
| the God of nature,—ſilences, with me, all 
complaints of its cruelty or injuſtice; while 
the doctrine of redemption by the Son of God 
opens a viſta through the gloom of this ſub- 
ject, that converts my ſilence into praiſe. — 
O Sir, if you and I ſhould be the ſubjects of 
this mercy, we ſhall find ſuch abundant rea- 
ſon for humility and gratitude as it reſpects i 
- ourſelves, as will make us well fatisfied to | | 
leave our fellow finners in his hands, and | | 
ſay—* Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
* doright?* In this temper I remain, = 


Fours, - [| 
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Unitarian Notions of Atonement. 


Rev. SIR, 


DEFORE we enter on the doctrine of 

F atonement, I ſhal] attempt to wipe away 
an aſperfion on Mr. Wilberforce, and the 
friends of evangelical truth, for which there 
appears to me no juſt occaſion. I allude to 
your charge againſt us, of repreſenting the 
Father and the Son as diſtinct beings, of dif- 
« ferent, and even oppo/ite characters; the Fa- 
ther ſtern, ſevere, and inflexible ; the Son all 
gentleneſs and compaſiion ; ſubmitting to 
bear his Father's wrath, and to appeaſe his 
anger, by ſubſtituting himſelf in the ſtead 
* of the finner*. It is impoſlible to regard 
« theſe two characters with equal affection, 
and the love of the zagimary Chrilt robs 
* the living and true God of his honour and 
« homage *. 


* Page 126. 
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Some parts of this charge appear to me 


totally untrue, and the reſt exaggerated. 


I. It is not true that we repreſent the Fa- 
ther and Son as diſtinct beings. On the con- 
trary, Mr. B. knows that the creeds and 
confeſſions of all Trinitarian churches repre- 
ſent them as sone being as one God accord- 
ing to the Son's declaration, I and my Fa- 
ther are one. 8 

Again, it is rot true that we repreſent 


them as different and even oppofite charac- 


ters; becauſe we always inſiſt that the Son 
is © the expreſs image of the Father, poſſeſl- 
ing the ſame divine perfections, both natu- 
ral and moral; as well, therefore, may the 
wax and the ſeal be ſuppoſed to bcar diffe- 
characters, as the Father and the Son. 

It is act true, as this uppoſes and inſinu- 


ates, that we repreſent the Son's ſuſſerings 


as the cauſe of the Father's love. On the 


he 


contrary, we conitantly maintain that t 
Father's love and mercy induced him to give 


his S Son. God * loved the world that he 


* 


gave his only begotten Son, that wholoever 


Le. 9 : 1 wat 
* believeth in him, ſhould not periſh, but 
have everlaſting life! 
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Son we diſhonour the Father; at leaſt, if the 
Son himſelf may be believed : for he fays 
that © the Father judgeth no man; but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son: 
© that all men ſhould honour the Son, even 
© as they honour the Father: He that ho- 
© noureth not the Son, honoureth not the Fa- 
ther which hath ſent him.” 
2. That part of the charge is exaggerated, 
which accuſes us with repreſenting the Fa- 
ther as ſtern, ſevere, inflexible ; the Son all 
« gentleneſs and compaſſion.* It is true in- 
deed, that we repreſent the Deity as | 

_ © Full-orb'd, in his whole round of rays complete.” 
Nor dare we facrifice the glory of any of his 
attributes to advance the others ; or reduce 
them to any human ſtandard of ideal excel- 
lence. 

We believe that God is equally, (i. e. in- 
finitely) great and good, juſt and merciful : 
That he hates ſin and is angry at the ſin- 
ner *; yet is well pleaſed to diſplay par- 
doning mercy thro* the atonement he has 
provided, .as I thall have occaſion preſently 
to ſhew. But we do not confine theſe attri- 


* Jer. xliv, 4.—P f. vii, II. 
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| butes to the Father, ſince, as already hinted, 


we believe the Father and Son to be one 


God the fame in ſubſtance, equal in 


power and glory.“ So far from repreſent- 
ing the Son as all gentleneſs and com- 
« paſſion,” we know that the Lamb of God' 
is alſo © the Lion of the tribe of Judah; and 


we look for him a ſecond time from heaven, 


to take vengeance on his enemies. Thus 
Dr. Watts, the writer particularly pointed at, 


in his hymns: 


* His words of prophecy reveal 
Eternal counſels, deep deſigns ; 

* His grace and vengeance ſhall fulfil- 
The peaceful and the dreadful lines,* 


Theſe hints premiſed, we proceed to con- 
fider the doctrine of the. ATONEMENT.— 
This doctrine of the croſs appears as much 


fooliſhneſs to you, and the philoſophers of 


this age, as it did to thoſe of the firſt age 
of chriſtianity. A circumſtance that ſhould 
make you cautious, leſt you alto ſtum- 


ble at the ſtumbling None which 1 is laid in 
Lion. 


Hymns xxv. b. 1.—-See alſo Hymns xxviii, xxix.—- 


Plalm li. &c. f Rom, ix, 32, 33, 


I In 


1990 


In opening this part of the controverſy, 
you give us three different ſchemes of the 
atonement, affecting to doubt which Mr. 
Wilberforce would prefer. I call this affec- 
tation, becauſe, after the attachment Mr. W. 
had profeſſed to the articles of the church of 
England, and to the Calviniſtic writers, or 
even from the expreſſions you quote, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe you could have no ſuſpicion 
of his leaning to Arminianiſm ; much leſs to 
the more novel hypotheſis of Dr. Taylor. 
Yet, as writing a practical diſcourſe, and 

mentioning points of doctrine only inciden- 
| tally, Mr. W. might not think it neceſſary 
to ſtate his principles ſyſtematically; but 
reſted in a general and ſcriptural definition 
of the nature of Chriſtianity, as a ſcheme 
for juſtifying the ungodly by Chriſt's dy- 
© ing for them: a propoſition ſo unexcep- 
tionable, that you admit all Chriſtians muſt 
give it a verbal aſſent, however different may 

| de their ideas reſpecting it. 

I might here object to your ſtatement of 
the Calviniſtic doctrine of atonement, as inac- 
curate and defective; being founded rather 
on the principles of commercial, than of le- 
giſlative juſtice--upon the idea ef fin being 

rather 
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rather a debt in a literal ſenſe than a erime; 


which idea is oppoſed by the moſt judicious 
Calviniſts,* and favoured by the Socinians, 
who derive therefrom ſome of their moſt 
conſiderable objections to our hypotheſis. 

It is true, that fins are called debts in 
ſcripture, as well as treſpaſſes; but it is ſuf- 
ficiently evident that the term is figurative; 
for debts, literally ſuch, may be paid in 
kind: But as the man whole life is forfeited 
by crimes, is ſaid to owe it to his country, 
and to the laws; fo we, by our tranſgreliions, 
become indebted to the divine juſtice ; and, 
if pardoned, owe our ſalvation to the blood 
of Chriſt, as the price of our redemption.— 
Your ſtatement of the Arminian hypotheſis 


ſcems equally vague and incorrect, ſince it is 


by no means peculiar to that, as diſtinguiſh- 


ed from the Calviniſtic, to exhibit © the evil 


and demerit of fin, and the ditpleature of 
God againſt it. On the doctrine of atone- 
ment many Arminian writers agree with us, 


to conſider it as a divine expedient, whereby 
a way is opened for the confittent exerciſe of 


* See Owen on Divine Juſtice, ch. xi.-—Stilling- 
fleet's Doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, ch. xi. ſec. $-v> 
Y + Review, p. 7. 
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4 
mercy, in all the methods which ſovereign 
wiſdom and goodneſs ſhould ſee proper. 


© The-death of Jeſus (you ſay) is ſome- 


times called a Propitiation, becauſe it put 
an end to the Moſaic economy, and intro- 
* duced a new and more liberal difpenſa- 
tion, under which the Gentiles, who were 
* before regarded as enemies, are admitted 
into a ſtate of amity and reconciliation; 
© that 1s, into a ſtate of privilege ſimilar to 
the Jews*,* As you, Sir, profeſs your- 
ſelf a friend to critical examination, permit 
us to analyſe this extraordinary paſſage. 

1. The death of Chriſt is called a Propi- 
tiation, * becaule it put an end to the Moſaic 
* economy ;' the Moſaic economy mult 
be then a ſtate of enmity againſt God, or 
 wherefore ſhould its termination be couſi- 
dered as a propitiation, that which reſtores 


peace and amity ?—2, It is called a pro- 


pitiation, becauſe thereby the Gentiles were 
admitted to the ſame ſtate of amity with 
the Jews ; but the Jews, as appears by the 
laſt remark, were not in a ſtate of amity, but 


enmity.— So then this propitiation was o 


* Review, W418; 
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Jews it was a propitiation, becauſe it put an 


end to their privileges, together with their 


economy ; and to the Gentiles, becauſe it 
entitled them to ſimilar. But let us pro- 


ceed. „ 

It is alſo occaſionally called a Sacrifice, 
having been the ſeal of that new covenant 
into which God is pleaſed to enter with 
his human offspring, by which a reſurrec- 
tion to immortal life and happineſs is pro- 
miſed, without diſtinction, to all who are 
truly virtuous. Here obſerve, I. The 
death of Chrilt is called a ſacrifice © occafi- 
« onally'—on how many occaſions we ſhall 
ſce preſently. : 2. It is © called a ſacrifice (you 
* fay) as having been the ſeal' of the © new 
« covenant ;* but if the death of Chriſt he 
called a ſacrifice merely becauſe it is a ſeal, 
then may every ſeal of a covenant be called 
a facrifice ; circumciſion, for inſtance, which 
was * a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith. 
3. This ſeal is affixed to a covenant of which 


I can find nothing in the Bible: God's cove- 


nant not being made with © the truly virtu- 
* 0Us,” as you employ that heatheniſh phraſe; 


but with his redeemed people—thole who 
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reverence and obey him. 4 What had Jeſus 
to do with a covenant in which he was 
no party? Could he ſeal a covenant made, 
and completely fulfilled, with thouſands of 
theſe virtuous perſons before he exiſted? Or 
with thouſands unborn at his death, and even 
yet unborn? If Jeſus was but a man, like 


the other prophets, how did he ſeal (or con- 


firm) the covenant “ more than David, or 
Iſaiah, or Paul, or a*thouſand others? 
Laſtly, « Believers in Chriſt are alſo ſaid 
© to have redemption through his blood, be- 
* cauſe they are releaſed by the chriſtian co- 
* venant from the yoke of the ceremonial 
law, and from the bondage of idolatry.— 
But if Jeſus be only a man, like ourſelves, 


and his death has no more concern with the 


ſalvation of mankind than that of another 
prophet, in what rational ſenſe can his blood 
be ſaid to procure a releaſe from Jewiſh ce- 
remonies, or Gentile idolatries? The former 
continued near forty years aſter Chriſt's de- 
ceale ; and the abolition of the latter might, 
according to your ſcheme, with far more 
propriety, be aſcribed to the preaching of 
Paul than to the death of Jeſus. 


* Dan. . 24, 27. 
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(99 7 
Theſe remarks may ſhew the abſurdity of 
your novel interpretations; but my grand 
objections are yet behind, and muſt be re- 
ſerved for ſubſequent Letters, when they will 
appear in the form of arguments in favour 
of the Atonement. At preſent, I would only 
add, that another objection of great weight 
with me againſt theſe interpretations is, that 
they have no proper reference to the moral 
ſtate of mankind ; nor to that deliverance 
from guilt and puniſhment, which is the 
grand object of Chriſt's redemption, and the 
hope and confidence of your 


Servant for the Truth's ſake, &c. 
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LETTER IX; 


The Origin and Dejign of 8 acrifices, 


Rev. Sin, ö 
HE origin of ſacrifices is a ſubject of N 
too much extent and difficulty to be 1 


fully. inveſtigated in this place. I may be 
permitted to remark, however, that the idea 
of propitiating the Deity by bloody offerings, 
is ſo far from being dictated by mere reaſon, 
that the wiſeſt heathens generally deſpiſed 
and condemned it; as well they might, 
knowing nothing of their divine appointment 
and deſign: yet the practice is ſo ancient, 
and obtained to ſuch an extent, that it is 
difficult to account for its origin ſatisfactori - N 
ly, in any other way than from divine Reve- 
. * lation. Taking the book of Geneſis for our 

guide, which I hope you will allow me to 

quote as the moſt ancient and authentic re- 

cord, we find the practice not only tolerated, 

but approved of God, in the immediate ſon 

of our firſt parents, Abel; and if we may 
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delieve the teſtimony of the author of the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, this ſacrifice was of- 
fered up in faith, and on that account chiefly 
was accepted. This ſtrongly implies a 
divine inſtitution, fince true faith muſt have 
for its object the revealed will of God; yet, 


cannot conceive theſe ſanguinary rites 


would ever have been adopted by divine wiſ- 
dom, or admitted into the Moſaic worthip, 
but from their having ſome important typi- 
cal deſign ; eſpecially as I find, that when- 
ever they became mere ceremonies, and 
were not practiſed from a principle of obedi- 
cnce to the God of Ifrael, and (as I appre- 
hend) with a view to their ultimate and ty- 
pical defign, they were always ſpoken of 
with the utmoſt contempt and abhorrence.* 

The ſacrifice of Abel, however, I by no 
means ſuppoſe to be the firſt, ſince, it was 


offered in the ſecond century of the world. 


Soon after the fall, we read of our firſt 


patents being cloathed by God himſelf, or 


by his order, with coats of ſkinz, for 


which I know but one way of accounting, 


* See Ia. i. 11---15, evi. 3: Amos Ve. 214 . 
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namely, that of ſuppoſing them the ſkins of 
beaſts ſacrificed x. And, as in that early period 
of ſociety more muſt have been expreſſed in 
actions than in words, I cannot help think- 
ing ſomething moral and typical was intend- 
ed; probably to ſhew the inſufficiency of 
their own righteouſneſs, or acts of penitence; 
(properly figured, as ſome think, by a girdle of 


rough fig-leaves) ; and point out that robe of 


righteouſneſs which he ſhould provide, who 
was himſelf to be the great ſacriſice for ſin . 
For, whatever may be thought of ſuch cir- 
cumſtances in this cold philoſophizing age, 


* Some wiſe-acres have, I know, fancied that the 
ſkins here intended were thoſe of our firſt parents 
themſelves; but whether it is to be ſuppoſed they 


now firſt ſtept into their ſkins; or whether their hides 


were tanned upon their backs by the ſcorching ſun- 
beams, is what I am not informed. 

+ From this circumſtance I ſuppoſe originated, 
not only the wearing ſkins for cloathing, but eſpeci— 
ally the prieſts of Hercules being thus arrayed, You 
know alſo, it was cuſtomary for thoſe who fought for 
oracular dreams, or miraculous cures, to {l-ep on the 


fkins of their own ſacrifices in the temples of Faunus 


and Aiculapius : and Lucian, in particular, mentions | 
a remarkable cuſtom of the ogerer ſquatting on the 


ſkin of a ſacrificed ſheep, and placing its head upon 
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it is certain, that in the early ages of man- 
kind all their actions were full of import; 
though afterward the actions were continued 
when their deſign was loſt: and to the mul- 
titude, both of Jews and Gentiles, they might 
appear unmeaning Ceremonies. 

This appears to me, as it has done to many, 
the original inſtitution of ſacrifices, though 
it gives us indeed but a glance at the event. 
For the events of very ancient hiſtory paſs 
rapidly before us, like the ſcenes in ſome 
optical exhibitions ; in which only the moſt 
prominent objects can be diſtinguiſhed, and 
of them only the moſt ſtriking features. 
Suppoſing this, however, to be the origin of 
theſe rights we come naturally to the ſubſe- 
quent offerings of Abel, Noah, and the He- 
brew patriarchs. 

It has indeed been objected with a ſhew 
of reaſon, that part of the facrifics being 
generally deſigned for food, and animal rnd 
not being permitted before the flood, it may 
therefore be ſuppoſed, that animals were not 
{lain. But this conſequence does not follow ; 
ſacrifices might be inſtituted at the above 


period, and the circumſtance of feeding on 
N 2 the 


8 | (106 Y 
the fleſh, might be a rite added in ſubſe- | 
quent times. 5s rhe. 5 b 
I ſhall not weary you with tracing the 
patriarchal ſacrifices : permit me, however, to 
mention that of Iſaac, to which I conceive our 
Lord himſelf alludes, when he ſays, * Abra- 
ham defired to ſee my day; he ſaw it, 
and was glad*.” This has been ſo ingeni- 
ouſly, and I think ſatisfactorily, illuſtrated 
by Bp. Warburton , that I ſhall here only 
obſerve, that the writer of the epiſtle to 
the Hebrews repreſents this likewiſe as an 
eminent act of faith, in which the Patriarch 
received again his ſon; as one alive from the 
dead, in a figure F', or parabolical repre- 
ſentation of our redemption by the death and 
reſurrection of the Son of God; to whom I 
conceive the name of the place Jenovan 
JIREH, was an alluſion, for it was on theſe 
mountains that Jeruſalem afterwards was 
builded, and the Lord was crucified, 
But I wiſh not to lay any undue ſtreſs up- 
on conjectures, however learned or ingeni- 
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ous: I therefore paſs on to what is of more 
importance to our ſubject; namely, to en- 
quire in what light the Jewiſh legiſlator re- 
preſented the enjoined facrifices, and how 
the pious Hebrews themſelves underſtood 


them. 
The Hebrew ſacrifices were of four kinds. 


* 1. The MINCHA, or oblation of flour, cakes, 
or new Corn, as a thank-oftering in acknow- 


ledgement of the gifts of providence*. 2. 
The peace-offering, which was alſo a free-will 


offering, was accompanied with a ſacrifice, of 


which a part only was to be burned, and 


_thereſt eaten r. 3. The /in-offermg, which, 


whether for ſins of 1gnorance, or otherwiſe, 
was to be accompanied with the ſprinkling 
of the victim's blood before the Lord 4. 


4. The bolocauſt, or whole burnt-oftering 98 | 


theſe the chief was that oftered on the 
great day of atonement 8. 

Now on theſe ſacriſices we may remark, 
1. That the object of all the bloody ſa- 
crifices, and of no other, was to make a- 
tonement, and that it was the blood eſpe- 


cially that made the atonement, « For it 


* Ley. V1. 14. t Lev. Vit. 11. 


+ Lev. v. 14. vi. 2. S Num. XXIx. 8. 
| | Now 
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is the blood that maketh atonement for the 
« foul *. | 
2. That this atonement was made by the 
facrifice bearmg the fin of the offender, and 
fuffering for him. Of the culprit, it is ſaid, 
he ſhall put his hand upon the head of the 
< bþurnt-oftering; and it ſhall be accepted fer 
him, to make atonement for him . 4. 


* 35 xvil; r, 1 

+ Lev. 1. 2---4, See alſo Head" xxix. throughout 
xxx. ditto-—Lev. iv. ditto, &c. 

t Surely Dr. Prieſtley could. never have read this 
text, or the parallel paſſages referred to in the margin, 
when he aſſerted (Familiar Illuſtration of certain paſ- 


ſages of Scripture, fec. v.) that Sacrifices for fn 


6 ae the law of Nioſes are never confidered as 


I ſtanding in the place of the ſinner ; but as the peo- 


ple were never to approach the divine preſence upon 


any occaſion without /me Hering. agreeable to the. 
* ſtanding and uniyerſal cuſtpm in the Eaſt, with re- 


* ſpect to all lovereigns and great men; fo no perſon 
* after being unclean, could be introduced to the Ta- 
© bernacle, or Temple ſervice, without an offering 
© proper to the occaſion.” On the contrary, except 
in the caſe of the Mincha, or Meat-offering, we never 
read of ſacrifices under the idea of preſents ; but always 
as atonements, ranfoms (or prices of redemption), 
and ſin-offerings on the head of which the crimes of 
the people were confeſſed, and to which they were 


imputed, 
That 
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3. That in no inſtance did theſe atone- 
ments ſet aſide the obligations of morality ; 
but in caſes of perſonal injury, reſtitution 
notwithſtanding was required to the injured 
par ty#. The atonement was to God alone. 

4. That no atonement was appointed or 
admitted in capital caſes, as murder, adultery, 
&c. becauſe theſe crimes, under that diſpen- 
ſation, admitted no pardon ; whatever caſes 
admitted of atonement ſuppoſed a pardon. 

Such was the primary meaning of the ſa- 
criſicial language employed in the Moſaie 
law : let us now enquire Whether theſe 
rites had any figurative or typical alluſion to 
the death of Chriſt, the chriſtian facrifice ; 


and whether the ancient Jews ſo underſtood 


them; 
That the Moſaic ſacrifices had a deſigned 
typical alluſion to the ſacrifice of Chriſt can- 


not be doubted, if we admit the divine au- 


thority of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, great 
part of which is written to explain theſe al- 
lufions. The writer of this Epiſtle thews, 
that whatever was defective in the type was 
in the antitype complete: and deſcribes Chriſt 


# Lov. Vi. 4, 5. 


„ 
as both the prieſt and cri who * hath 


made an end of fin by the ſacrifice of him- 
© {elf.” The epiſtles to the Galatians, the 


Epheſians, and the Corinthians, expreſs the 


ſame doctrine, as we ſhall have farther 
occaſion to obſerve as we proceed. 

Several circumſtances concur to render 
ſuch an alluſion probable. There is noching 
in ceremonies themſelves, much leſs in ſan- 
guinary rites like theſe, which can be fſup- 
poſed acceptable to a wiſe, holy, and bene- 
volent Deity : it is therefore rational to ſup- 


poſe that the God of Iſrael had a farther end 


than merely the obſervance of theſe rites 
and ceremonies ; eſpecially as ſo great ex- 


actneſs was required in all the punctillios of 


the ſervice. 


Farther, it appears in fact, that, from the 


beginning, piorſSTachificers had farther views 
than the mere performance of ſuch external 


ſervices. Abel was accepted of God becauſe 


he ſacrificed in faith; Abraham ſaw the day 
of the Meſſiah and rejoiced - and in later 
times, the cafe is much more clear. I will 

inſtance in David, in Iſaiah, and in Daniel. 
David deſcribes the Mcthah as A Prieſt 
alter 
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after the order of Melchiſedec *, that is, a 
perpetual prieſt. He repreſents God as not 
pleaſed, nor ſatisfied with the Moſaic ſacri- 
fices ; but Meſſiah as offering himſelf, accord- 
ing to ancient predictions, in their ſtead . 
He repreſents him not only as obeying, but 
as ſuffering alſo from the wickedneſs of men, 
and mentions ſeveral circumſtances of his 
crucifixion . All theſe paſſages are, in the 
New Teſtament, applied to Jeſus Chriſt; 
and prove that David was not ignorant of 
his prieſtly character and ſacrifice. 

1/aiah is ſtil clearer on this ſubject. He 
repreſents Meſſiah as offering up his wr 
lite and ſoul as an atonement for ſinners. 
He was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he 
* was bruiſed for our iniquities. The chat- 
* tiſement of our peace was upon him, and 


with his ſtripes we are healed. All we 


like fheep have gone aſtray . . . and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us 


all.. . . When thou ſhalt make his ſoul 


© an offering for fin, he ſhall ſee his ſeed, he 
* ſhall prolong his days, and the pleaſure of 
© the Lord ſhall proiper in his hand. He ſhall 


* Pſalm, ex. 4. f Ib. xt. 6,7, f ne 
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ſee of the travel of his ſoul and be ſatisfi- 
ed : by his knowledge ſhall my righteous 
ſervant juſtify many: for he ſhall bear 
their iniquities . . . . He poured out his 
ſoul unto the death : and he was numbered 
with the tranſgreſſors, and he bare the 
fins of many, and made interceſſion for 
the tranſgreſſors“. h 

Laſtly, Daniel, referring to the times and 


work of the Meſliah, ſays, © Seventy weeks 


5 


6 


6 


La) 


are determined upon thy people, and upon 
thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſgreſſions, 
and to make an end of ſins, and to mate 


reconciliation for iniguity, and to bring in 


everiaſting righteouſneſs, and to ſeal up 
the viſion and prophecy, and to anoint the 
moſt holy . , . . . And after threeſcore and 


two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but 


not for himſelf. . . . And he ſhall confirm 


the covenant with many for one week: and 


in the midſt of the week he ſhall cauſe the 


facrifice and oblation to ceaſe,” &c. t 
I confeſs that in our Lord's time, the Jews 


appear, in general, to have loſt theſe princi- 
ples ; and to be, in moſt reſpects, completely 


ignorant 


. 


| ignorant of the true character of the Meſſiah. 


They had evidently no idea of his ſuffering, 
and riſing from the dead; yet we know 
their ſcriptures were full of theſe truths. 
Wherefore our Lord, when he ſaw the ig- 
norance of the diſciples he met with on the 
road to Emmaus, exclaimed, O fools, and 
* flow of heart to believe all that the pro- 


phets have ſpoken! Ought not Chriſt to 


© have ſuffered theſe things, and to enter 
into his glory? and beginning at Moss 
and the Prophets, he expounded unto them 
all the ſcriptures concerning himſelf “.. 
It is, however, ſufficiently clear that the 
Jews had, and perhaps ſtill have, a general 
idea that their ritual contained ſome myttical 
ſenſe, though they know not how to explain 


it, and are fearful of giving advantages to 
the chriſtians. To/ephus, for inſtance, makes 


a kind of philoſophical allegory of the Ta- 
bernacle and its furniture, which, though ſuf- 
fictently fanciful, clearly proves that all theſe 
things were ſuppoſed to contain a myſtery . 
Nor are the more ancient and reſpectable 
Rabbins hoſtile to theſe ideas. R. Mena- 


* Luke xxiv. 25-27. + Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 7. 
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chem for inſtance, ſuppoſes the Moſaic ſa- 


crifices pointed at the offering which Mi- 
* chael offereth for the ſouls of the juſt * 
though at the ſame time he confeſſes that 
for farther knowledge they muſt wait until 
the Spirit from above be poured out upon 
them. 

As to the Pagan ſacrifices, I hal i it can- 
not be controverted, that their uniform ob- 
ject was to expiate, to make atonement, or 
to procure reconciliation with their Gods, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be offended. For 


this purpoſe their ſacrifices were accompani- 


ed by petitions to that effect, the perſon who 


brought the ſacrifices making confeſſion. of 
his guilt. + 

Nor was the circumſtance of one man 
dying for another, or for a city, or a people, 
at all unuſual among the Heathen. The 
Maffilians were wont to make expiation for 
their city, by taking a perſon devoted, im- 
precating on his head all the evil to which 
the city was liable, and caſting him into the 


ſea as a ſacrifice to Neptune, with theſe 


* Quoted Ainf. in Lev. i. 
f See Danet' s Dictionary 0 Antiq, in Sacrifice: 
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words— Be thou our expiation*.” So 
the Decii devoted themſelves for the ſalva- 
tion of the Roman army ; and Menceceus, 
in obedience to an oracle, devoted himſelf to 
death for the city of "Thebes, then in dan- 
ger of deſtruction from the Argives. 

In the heathen ſacrifices many circum- 
ſtances of ſimilit ude to thoſe of the Jews 
might eaſily be traced ; but I ſhall mention 
one only, which is alſo noticed by Bp. Stil- 
lingfleet, who obſerves, that Herodotus gives 
this reaſon why the Egyptians never eat the 
head of any living creature, namely That 
* when they offer up a ſacrifice, they make a 
ſolemn execration upon it, that if any evil 
were to fall upon the perſons who ſacrifi- 
* ced, or upon all Egypt, it might be turn- 


6 


ed upon the head of that beaſt: and P/u- 
\ earch adds, that after this ſolemn execration, 


© They cut off the head, and of old, threw 


git into the river, but then [in his time] 


© gave it to ſtrangers . —Iere I pauſe, and 
remain | 


Yours, &C. 


* Ileprilnwma we t, nr TWTHPI2 N ao p. Be 
* thou our Peripſema, i. e. our ſalvation and redemption,” 

+ Herod. lib. i. cap. 39. Plutarch de Hide: quoted 
Stillingfleet on Chriſt's Satisfaction, p. 248. 
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LETTER IX 


The Scripture Do@rine of Atonement. 


Rev. Sn, 


EFORE I proceed any farther with this 
argument, permit me to propole a few 
queries. | 
1. Knowing, as you do, the public pre- 
judices on the doctrine of the atonement, 
Do you not think it right to avoid any ex- 
prefiions in your writings or diſcourſes which 
would tend to countenance an opinion you 
fo diſapprove ? 
2. Were you to preach, or write to Jews, 
or heathen, having the fame prejudices, 
would you not ſtill more carefully avoid 


_ countenancing ſuch prejudices ? 


3. Suppoſing Paul, Peter, &c. to be men of 
common ſenſe and prudence, would they not 
have done the. ſame? Would they not have 
been careful to avoid expreſſions which 


have an evident tendency to nurſe * in 


ignorance or error? 
Pre ſuming 


en 
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Preſuming theſe queries admit of no an- 


ſwer but in the aftirmative, let us now ex- 


amine the language of the New Teſtament 


on this ſubject, as addreſſed both to Jews 
and Gentiles. | 

1. Jeſus Chriſt © gave himſelf an offering, 
and a ſacrifice to God of a ſweet-ſmelling 
* favour. *—We are ſanctified through the 
offering of the bodyof Jeſus Chriſt once. — 
For by one offering he hath perfected for 
« ever them that are ſanctifiedꝶ. On com- 


paring the laſt paſſage with the context, it 


pears obvious; firſt, that the ſacrifices and 
offerings under the old diſpenſation were 
not in themſelves, or on their own account, 


acceptable to God. Sacrifice and offering 


thou wouldſt not, for it was not poſſible 


that the blood of bulls and of goats ſhould 


take away ſins: and farther, that their expreſs 


deſign was to point to another and better 
ſacriſice, even that of Chriſt himſelf. Then 


* I ſaid, Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.“ 
He taketh away the firſt, the offerings of 
the law, that he may eſtabliſh the ſe- 
cond— the offering of the body of Jeſus 


EF + Heb. x. 10, 14. 


Chriſt 


5 


Chriſt once for all.” Now once in the end 
of the world hath he appeared to put 
© away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf *. 

2. His #/9, in particular, is called, the 


© blood of ſprinkling , alluding to the rite 
of ſprinkling the blood of atonement on the 
altar : and himſelf is ſaid, as the chriſtian 
High Prieſt, to have preſented his own blood 
before the preſence of God for us ; yea, 
the whole of our redemption 1s attributed to 
the efficacy of his blood; and that, not in a 
few, but in a great number of paſſages. 

3 Chriſt is called © the Lamb of God 
a Lamb without ſpot the Lamb ſlain — 
the Lamb which taketh away the ſins of 
the world, &c. & and he is particularly 
compared to the paſcal lamb.— . Chriſt our 
Paſſover is ſacriſiced for us & *. 

4. He is ſaid to be the * propitiation for 
our fins—4 propitiation through faith in his 
blood ++,” which either conveys the idea 


* Fleb. x. I---10. ix. 22— 28. 
+ Heb. xli. 24. comp. xi. 28. 
t Heb. ix. 7-4. | 
| Eph. ii. 13. 1 Pet. 1. 19. 1 John, i. 7. Rev.v.9. &c. 
$ John i. 29. 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. v. 12. xiii. 8. 
* 1 Cor. v. 7. — f Rom. iii. 25. 1 John ii. 2. iv. 10. 


that 


SE | 
that his ſufferings were the medium by 
which the Deity became propitious to guilty 
creatures, or it has no meaning within the 
extent of my comprehenſfion*.. There are 
indeed two Greek words tranſlated by this 


term propitiation, the one uſed by Paul is 


admitted to ſignify; literally, the mercy-/eat, 
or propitiatory, which was the cover of the 
ark; and the fame Hebrew word uſed for 
this cover; being alfo employed metapho- 
ically to ſignify covering by way of pardon 
and atonement ; hence the correſponding 
Greek word 1s applied to the facrifice of 
Chriſt. The other word, uſed by John+, un- 
queſtionably fignifies propitiation or atone- 
ment, and 1s apphed by the Septuagint to 


* "InaoInpov in the LXX, anſwers to the Hebrew 


9D) Cappereth, the covering of the ark, which was 
_ overlaid with pure gold, whereon was ſprinkled the 
blood of the victim on the great day of atonement. 


ZD from Taacum to be propitious. There is no 
pretence that I know, for rendering this, mercy-ſeat. 
Why then are the two paſſages of John pafled over 
without remark, while that in Romans is inſiſted upon 
with a ſevere reflection upon Dr. Doddridge and the 

orthodox? See Mr. B's Review, p. 214. 
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(- 148.) 

the ram of atonement, and the ſin-offering 
of the Jews *. 

5. Chriſt is declared to have be made 
* fin,” or a ſin- offering for us .“ If this 
be the ſenſe, as Dr. Prieſtley inſiſts, then 
he is the anti- type of the Jewiſh ſacrifices, 
as already obſerved; and as the fins of the 
offerers were imputed to the devoted animal, 
ſo were the ſins of men made to meet 
(as the prophet expreſſes it,) on the head of 
the Meſſiah, and he was treated as the vileſt 


of ſinners on that account : and the anti- 


theſis requires us to explain the other part 


of the ſentence in the ſame manner, as im- 


plying that the righteoutneſs of Chriſt is ſo 


imputed to us, that we are treated as righte- 
ous perſons on his account. I do not mean, 
however, that his righteouſneſs is imputed 
to ſupply the defect of ours; becauſe I 
have no idea of our own righteouſneſs being 
brought into the account at all. But let 
the paſſage, ariſwer for itſelf. God was in 


* Chriſt reconciling the world unto himſelf, 


not imputing their treſpaſſes unto them; 


* Numb. v. 8+ Ezek: xliv. 27. xlv. 19. See alſo 
2 Macc. iii. 33. f + 1 Cor v. 19.21. 


and 


E us 1 
and hath committed unto us the word of 
c reconciliation. For he hath made him 


© who knew no {in to be fin for us, that we. 


might be made the righteouſneſs of God 
in him. . 

6. Chriſt is farther ſaid to © bear the fins 
9, many—to bear our fins in his own body 
on the tree“, &c. It is objected, that to 
bear our fins, is ſtrictly to bear away, or re- 
move them; and your learned predeceſſor, 
Dr. Prieftley, who agrees with you in this, 
infiſts farther 4, that the phraſe bearmg /in 
is never applied in the Old Teſtament but 
to the Scape-goat: another inſtance, that 
great critics are not always the beſt textua- 
ries. This inſtance, however, may furniſh 
us with a moſt. exact and beautiful illuſtrati- 
on of the ſcripture doctrines of imputation 
and ſubſtitution ; for the ſcape-goat + was 
to have all the fins of the congregation laid 
upon it, and then to be let go that he © might 


* bear upon him all their iniquities into a 


land not inhabited,” that is, a wilderneſs |. 
It is true, this type was defective, becauſe it 


* Heb. ix. 28. 1 Pet, iii. 18. 
+ Review, p. 68. | 
t Prieſtley's Familiar Illuſtrations, & v. 
| Lev. xvi, 21, 22. 3 - 
1 2 VVV 
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was not ſlain ; . the introduction of. 
two goats in the inſtitution, one of which 
was ſlain to repreſent the death of Jeſus, and 

the other ſent away, to figure the removal 
of the people's ſins, into a ſtate of perpe- 
tual oblivion ; it being impoſſible to repreſent 
both theſe circiimiſtances fully by the ſame 
animal. You inſiſt, indeed, that this means 
© no more than that God, by Jeſus Chriſt, 
* communicates the bleſſings of the goſpel 

« with equal freedom both to Jews and Gen- 
tiles; ſo ©that the errors and vices of a 
« heathen ſtate are no longer a bar to the 
« exerciſe of mercy*.” This is admitting 
the myſtical deſign of the Jewiſh ſacrifices, 


| though i it gives a very lame account of them; 


viz. a goat was to be ſent into the wilder- 
neſs with the ſins of the Jews, in order to 
ſhew God meant to forgive the ſins of the 
Gentiles | : | 

That, however, the term bearing ſins 
under the Old Teſtament is not vida to 
their removal, as Dr. P. pretends, is ex- 
tremely clear from its being uſed in a con- 
nection, in which that ſenſe cannot be at 


* Review, p. 69. 


all 


E uy] 


all admitted. I allude to the caſe of a per- 
ſon bearing his own iniquity *, where it can 
mean nothing leſs than being chargeable 
with its guilt, and expoſed to its punifh- 
ment. When, therefore, the Meſſiah is faid 
to bear the ſins of his people, and that in 
connection with his ſufferings, is it not natu- 
ral, and even neceſſary, to underſtand it in the 
ſenſe of his bearing their guilt, and ſuffering 


\ 


the penalty ? not, indeed, that he was guilty, 


any otherwiſe than by imputation. 

The only material objection I can recollect 
to this, is the manner in which Matthew ap- 
plies this expreſſion of the prophet (himſelf 
took our infirmities +, &c.) But this will 
only ſhew that Chriſt bore our fins in more 


* See Lev. v. 1. xix. 8. XX. 17. where, for a 
man to bear his iniquity, is evidently to be liable to its 
conſequences; and when ſuch an one became ſenſible 
of his guilt, and repented, it is provided that he 
ſhould bring a ſacrifice (if the cafe admitted one), 
confeſs his guilt over it, (which was accompanied by 
the impoſition of his hands; See Exod. xxix. 15. 
Lev, i. 4. ill. 2. Iv. 4, 29, 33, &c.) and with this 
facrifice an atonement was to be made, and the finner 
no more bare his iniquity, nor was expoſed to puniſh- 
ment ;—but wherefore ? Becauſe the ſacrifice had borne 
and ſuffered for =, '+ Matt. viii. 7. ; 
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reſpects than one — He bore them by /ympa- 
ty and kindneſs, and from that principle re- 
moved their painful conſequences by his 
miraculous power, He bore them alſo by 
; fubſtitution, ſuffering their deſert—He bore 

H © our ſins in his own body on the tree *, 

| and thus removed them away for ever. 

N | Let us, however, advert again to the 
prophet Haiah, and allow him to be his 
own expoſitor. * Surely he hath BORN our 

| | * griefs and CARRIED our ſorrows; yet we 

| | did eſteem him ſtriken, ſmitten of God, 
| 

| 

| 


and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
© our tranſgreſſions, he was bruiſed for our 
* 1niquities; the chaſtiſement of our peace 
lor as Bp. Lowth renders it - the chaſtiſe- 
ment by which our peace was affected] 
* was LAID UPON him, and with ſor by] 
© his ſtripes we are healed. All we like 
« © ſheep have gone aſtray : we have turned 
every one to his own away; and the Lord 
* hath LAID VPON him the iniquity of us 
« all+.'—Again, in ver. 10. Yet it pleaſed 
| © the Lord to bruiſe him, he hath put him 
1 * to grief: when thou ſhalt make his foul 


* 1 Pet; ili, x8; IIa. liii, 4, &c. 
7 an 


+ RY 

© an offering for ſin; [Bp. Lowth reads, If 
* his ſoul ſhall make (or be made) a propi- 
« tiatory ſacrifice ;] He ſhall ſee his ſeed, 
he ſhall prolong his days, and the plea- 
* ſure of the Lord ſhall proſper in his 
© hand. He ſhall ſee of the travel of his 
* ſoul and ſhall be fatisfied : by his know- 
« ledge ſhall my righteous ſervant juſtify 
many, for he ſhall BEAR their iniqui- 
ties. —And again, in the laſt verſe—He 
* BARE the fin of many, and made inter- 
ceſſion for the tranſgreſſors * 

Let an impartial enquirer, arr weighing 
the evidence here produced, ſee if he can 
ſatisfy his conſcience in ſuppoſing the pro- 
phet meant any thing ſhort of this—that 
the Meſſiah ſhould ſuffer in the ſtead of ſiu- 
ners, and bear the puniſhment of their ſins. 

7. Chriſt is ſaid to have redeemed us from 
* the curſe of the law, being made a curſe 


* In the original, (ver. 4. 11, 12.) the prophet has 
uſed two verbs as nearly y nonymous; N“ aud id: ; 
if there be any difference, it ſhould ſeem (as Mr Park- 
hurſt obſerves), the latter is the moſt emphatical. See 
Iſaiah xlvi. 4. Both are uſtally applied to bearing | 
burdens, and to bearing puniſhment, eſpecially the 
former: Sce particularly, Prov. xix. 19. 


© for 


I 
© for us, * by having ſuffered tlie cut ſed 
death of the croſs on our account; for he 


was delivered for our offences, and raiſed, 


© for our juſtificationf.' The connexion 


in which the firſt of theſe paſſages is found 
affords the cleareſt evidence of the doctrine 


for which I plead. The apoſtle ſtates, that 
no man can be juſtified ee of the 
law, inſomuch as no man had perfectly ob- 
ſerved it, but all are obnoxious to the curſe: 


thoſe, however, who live by faith, he aſ 
ſures us, are redeemed from the curſe by 


Chriſt himſelf being made a curſe for them. 


If this language does not convey the idea, 
that Chriſt endured that curſe to which 
tranſgreſſors of the law, as ſuch, are 
expoſed, we may for ever deſpair of know- 
ing a writer's meaning from his words, 


* Gal. iii. 13. A clergyman, who ſeems fond of writ- 
ing againſt the doarine of his own church, and the 
articles he has ſolemnly and repeatedly ſubſcribed, 
tells us, that the curſe of a law is not its penalty, but 
its /everity. * uit as, from their ſeverity, Draco's laws 
are ſaid to be written in blood:' Ludlam's Six 


Eſlays, Eifay 3. pretty reflexion this for a chriſti- 
an divine—to deſcyi 's of heaven as fan- 


Zzuinary, and their Author as a tyrant ! 
+ Rom. iv. 25. 


As 


„„ 


As Chriſt is called our Redeemer and our 


Ranſom, ſo his blood is ſaid to be the price of 
our redemptibn *. For we are not re- 
© deemed with corruptible things, as filver 
and gold; but with the precious blood of 


« Chriſt, as of a lamb without {pot or ble- 


* miſh.—Ye are not your own ; but bought 
with a price, &c. It is true, indeed, Moſes 
is called a redeemer in one inſtance , but it is 
merely in the ſenſe of a deliverer to the 
Jews; for neither Moſes, nor any other, is 
ever faid to have given himſelf a ranſom 
for them, or as the price of their redempti- 


on, as Chriſt is, in the Pe above cited, 


and in many others 

9: Jeſus is expreBly faig to ſuſtain the 
characters of a Mediator, and a /urety for 
us. He is the MED1AToR of the new co- 
venant'—* the Mediator between God and 


men .“ Now a mediator is a middle per- 


ſon, who makes peate between parties which 
are at variance. Such 1s © the man Chriſt 


Jeſus, and if it be enquired, how he 


* Job xix. 25. 1 Tim, n. 6. é 8 
1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. | | 

+ Acts vii. 35. in the Greek. 

t Heb. viii. 6. in 15. Xl. 24- 41 Tan 2. 6 
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made peace, the anſwer is ready, from di- 


vine authority it was through the blood 
of his croſs *. — He is the sVRET x alſo 
of this covenant +: which, whatever be the 
exact import of the term, implies that he 
was to act on the part of ſinners, for he could 
not be a furety on the part of Deity. | 

Laſtly, None of theſe particulars were re- 
ſinements of the apoſtles, or the effects of | 
Jewiſh prejudices; fince Chriſt himſelf, from 
the commencement of his public miniſtry, 
uniformly declared, that the one great end 
of his coming into the world was to lay 


down his life © for his ſheep to- give his 


life a ranſom for many'—to give his fleſh 
and his blood for the life of men * 

Now, Sir, after reading the above quota- 
tions, what muſt I, what muſt any impartial 
reader think of the following aſſertions re- 
ſpecting the New Teſtament ? viz. © That 
therein] the death of Jeſus is never re- 
« preſented as an atonement for ſin that 
© we are never exhorted to aſk any thing of 
God. for the jake of Chriſt nor is any bleſ- 


* ting ever ſaid to be granted to us upon 


Col. i. 20. + Heb. vii. 22 
+ Matt. xx. 28. John x. 10, 


Enn 


+ that conſideration®.” The moſt charitable 
ſuppoſition would be that you had not read 


the New Teſtament : the fact appears to be, 


that you have read it, but under the influ- 


ence of a ſyſtem which entirely veils its 
natural and true meaning. Taking this brief 
abſtract for the whole of what theſe writers 
have ſaid in favour of the doctrine of Chriſt's 
atonement, though in truth it is but a ſmall 
part, permit me to aſk, what would you 
have thought of a teacher in your ſocieties, 
who ſhould have thus incautiouſſy expreſſed 


himſelf in conformity to the prejudices of 


Jews and Heathens ? Are there in fact any 


writers er preachers of your ſentiments who 
thus expreſs themſelves? Or would you in 


reading an author abounding in ſuch forms 
of expreſſions, ſuppoſe him to be a Socinian 
or a Unitarian? I ſhould think it were im- 
poſſible. . 

Let me, Sir, on this point be plain; and 
permit me to call upon you to be frank, and 
avow your ſentiments. Do not you, and 
other Gentlemen of your ſentiments, ſuſpect, 
after all the pains you have taken to make 


* Review, p. 112. 


© theſe 


C2) 
theſe writers ſpeak like Unitariens, that they 
were really fanatic Calviniſts? That you do, T 
cannot help inferring, as well from your con- 
duct in the management of this controverſy, 
as from my own views of ſcripture. While 
any expreſſions appear to you favourable to 
Unitarian principles, it is well; but when 
you perceive the current of their writings 
runs the other way, then you recur to fo- 
reign and forced criticiſm ;* I mcan, to ſeck 
among claſſic authors for new and uncom- 
mon Soles to words and prepoſitions, of 
which probably the writers never heard. In 
the next place, various readings and verſions | 
are referred to: and when theſe again fail, 
as they often will, your laſt reſort is, to 
queſtion their inſpiration and authority. I 
am now prepared to hear upon the preſent 
ſubject, provided you find, as I think you 
muſt, that the evidence runs ſtrong againſt 
you A am prepared to hear that theſe good 


* I beg not to be leet as objecting to critt- 
ciſm itſelf, but to its abuſe, when employed to ſtrain 
paſſages clearly on the oppoſite {ide ; or when made 
the foundation of a ſyſtem ; for I muſt ſay with Mr. 
Robinſon, and ſome others, W oe be to the ſy ſtem 
= which refs upon it. . 


men 


61250 
men were not at all times infallible; that 
Peter and John certainly were illiterate, and 
Paul a man of ſtrong educational prejudices; 5 
that it is difficult to e their genuine 
writings, and more ſo, what parts of them 


were inſpired ; that certainly they were poor 


critics and philoſophers ; and that our own 
reaſon, and the light of nature, are the ſafeſt 
guides. And here I confeſs-I ſhall be com- 
pletely filenced: for I do not mean to plead 
for ſcripture truths, independent of the au- 
rhority of ſeripture. 5 


I am, Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XI, 
The Interceſſion of Chriſt. 


Rv. SIR, 


SHOULD not have thought it neceffary 
to introduce this ſubject, but for the fol- 
Jowing extraordinary paſſages.—* Jeſus is in- 
© deed now alive, and, without doubt, em- 
© ployed in offices the molt honourable and 
« benevolent : but as we are totally 1gnorant 
of the place where he reſides, and of the 
© occupations in which he is engaged, there 
© can be no proper foundation for religious 
* addreſſes to him, nor of gratitude for fa- 
* vours now. received, nor yet of confidence 
in his future interpoſition in our behalf. 
All affections and, addreſſes of this nature 
are unauthorized by the Chriſtian revela- 
tion, and are infringments on the preroga- 
tive of God *.“ | 
Had I met with this paſſage in ſome un- 
known author, I ſhould have regretted his 
Ignorance of the New Teſtament, and have 


* Review, p. 85. 


ſuppoſcd 


( 127 } 
ſuppoſed he had ſeen only ſome fragments 
of the goſpels; little ſhould I have ſup- 
that ſuch a paſſage could have been written 
by a teacher of chriſtianity. Such how- 
ever appears to be the fact, and may 
cure us of wondering at any thing from ra- 
tonal divines ! 1 
As you make no pretence to inſpiration, 
permit us to examine, I. The truth of your 
premiſes, and 2. The juſtneſs of your con- 
cluſions. | 
1. You know not where Jeſus is; you 
ſeem in as much ſuſpenſe as Mary was, yet 
without her anxiety, when ſhe faid, They 


| © have taken away my Lord, and I know qã̃ 


not where they have laid him. The 


Apoſtles and Evangeliſts employ a very dif- 


ferent language when they ſpeak of their 
Lord's glory ſince his reſurrection. They 
tell us, he has © aſcended into heaven — has 
entered into the preſence of God for us— 
is fat down on the right-hand of the Ma- 

jeſty on high.” | 

Should you reply, you admit the reſi- 
dence of Chriſt in heaven, only that you 


know not where heaven 15—what then? Does 


it follow from thence. that there can be no 
| COTl- 
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C 188 } 
communications with it? I ſuppoſe you are 
as much acquainted with the heaven where 
Chriſt reſides, as with heaven the abode of 
God and angels. It was the glory of the 
primitive chriſtians to hold communion with 
the celeſtial world, their converſation was in 
heaven, their affections were ſet on things 
above, their communion was with the Fa- 
ther, and the Son. And if you, Sir, are a 
total ſtranger to the like experience, I much 3 
fear that you are not only ignorant where E 
heaven is, but not in the way to find it. 
You know not where Jeſus is, and have no 
expectations from him! You remind me, 
Sir, of ſome whoſe ſentiments and language 
appear to have greatly correſponded with 
yours As for this Moſes (faid they) we 
* wot not what is become of him; up, make 
© us gods that ſhall go before us.“ 

But you are equally ignorant of Chriſt's 
preſent employment. An Apoſtle ſays, He 
is ow at the right-hand of God, making 
« interceſſion for us k. But God, you ſay, 
has no 7:g//-hand,” Literally, as a pure 
ſpirit, God indeed has 2 hand; but the 
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right-hand you know is the place of authas 
rity and power, Jeſus is exalted to the throne 
of God. So weak an objection was unwor- 
thy of Thomas Paine, what ſhall we think 
of it from the learned Profeſſor of Hackney 
But you proceed— 

This office of interceſſion is alſo afcrib- 


ed to the Lord Jeſus in another text *. He 


« ever liveth to make interceſſion for them,” 
The exact import of the phraſe, you think, 
it is very difficult to aſcertain. © Probably 
indeed (you ſay) the writers themſelves an- 


need no very diſtinct idea to it. True; they 


were not philoſophers, nor rational divines ; 
and therefore, it is no wonder they had no 


diſtinct ideas ; nor 1s it of much canſequence 


either what were their ideas, or what their 
language, I they deſerve no more reſpect 
than you pay them. 


As you, however, appear more eule | 
by philoſophy, perhaps you may be able to 


affi x ſome diſtinct ideas. The word in the 


original, rendered interceſſiun , you inform 


us, expreſſes any interference of one perſon 


* for, or againſt another ;* fo that for ought 


+ Ervy;avu, 


R | appears, 


* Heb. Vil. 25. 
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appears, it may be uncertain from the text 
vrhether Jeſus interferes either for or àgainſt 
us—this to be ſure is a very diſtinct idea! 
— Any interference,'—this certainly is a 
lucid criticiſm II believe it is pretty well 
agreed, that the term Paracletos, ſignifies a 


pleader in a public court; and this I ſuppoſe | 


is the general idea here intended; but 
what opinion would you form of a Lexico- 
grapher, who thould define pleading to be 
any interference” of one perſon either © for 
or againſt another? A definition equally 
applicable to a ſoldier, and many other pro- 
feſſions, as to a lawyer. 


You are indeed willing to take the fair 


ſide of the queſtion, and to believe that the 
interceſſion of Jeſus is in our favour; yet you 
are confident, that all · we can certainly learn 
from the Apoſtle's declaration is, that Je- 
« ſus, having been advanced to great dignity 
* and felicity, is, by the appointment of God, 


* continually employing his renovated and 


improved powers in ſome un&nown way for 
the benefit of his church.” This is the 
art by which rational Gentlemen get rid 
of the plain doctrines of ſcripture, reduce 
the faith of the goſpel to ſcepticiſm, and tra- 
velling 
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_ 
velling from Dan to Beerſheba, find all 


barren ground! 
It is an unhappy circumſtance in your in- 


veſtigation of ſcripture, that your philoſophy 


always interferes with your theology. Chriſt 


is in heaven, you muſt admit; but then the 


new ſyſtem of aſtronomy comes in your way. 


If he dwell in ſome other planet or fixed ſtar, 


ſuppoſing him to be a man, as you do, what 
connection can he have with our world? It 
indeed, as Dr. Prieſtley ſeems to think, he 


reſides ſomewhere in our atmoſphere, there 
may be hopes of reaching him by a balloon— 
the beſt hope that _ have of being where 


Jeſus 1s ! 


As to myſelf, I Reid an | object of little 


intereſt where may be the immediate reſi- 
dence of Chriſt's human nature, while it is 


united to divinity. Whether the Man Jefus 
fit on the circle (or orbit) of the earth, or 


dwell in the ſplendour of the ſun, or the 
glory of the milky way, I believe he is in 
the immediate preſence of God ever living 
to make interceſſion for us. 

The beſt idea that I can form of the inter- 
ceſſion of Chriſt, is from the office of the 


high-prieſt, who, when he entered into the 
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holy place, ſprinkled the blood of atonement 


before the throne. No form of words was 
preſcribed upon this occaſion (as in bleſſing 
the people), and it is not certain that any 
words were made uſe of; 1t was © the blood 
© of ſprinkling” that interceded. 


Blood has a voice to pierce the ſkies, 

© Revenge! the blood of Abel cries : 

But the dear ſtream when Chriſt was lain, 
: CP peace as loud from ev'ry vein.” 


The repreſentation of Chriſt in the Reve- 
lation of St. John, ſeem to intimate that the 
interceſſion of Jeſus is of this nature; for 


there we find him as a lamb that had been 


{ſhin *; that is, with the mark of his wounds 


upon him; and it is very obſervable, that 


when Jeſus appeared to Thomas after his re- 
ſurrection, it was with the marks of all his 
wounds . | 

2. From not knowing preciſely where 
Jeſus is, or how he is employed, you deny 


the propriety of any religious addreſſes to 


him. Vou ſeem to fear that, like Baal of 
old, he may be on a journey—or aſleep, 


and cannot caſily be awaked, and therefore 


„ Rev. v. 6. &c. + John xx. 27. 
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t can be of little uſe to worſhip him. Your 


inference, however, does not neceſſarily re- 
ſult from your premiſes, becauſe the wor- 
ſhip of Jeſus is founded on his union with 


Deity. If he be a divine perſon, the local 


reſidence of his human nature is, in this re- 
ſpect, of little conſequence. If he be act, 
then indeed his worſhip muſt be, as you re- 
preſent it, * diſhonourable to God, injurious 
to rational religion, and, in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
« jdolatrous *. | 

I am not diſpoſed to enter into new diſ- 
cuſſions on the Trinitarian controverſy, on 
which indeed little novelty can be expected; 
but as you have ſo repeatedly adverted to the 
ſubject of chriſtian idolatry, I beg leave to 
hy before you, as an individual, my apology 
for a practice which you ſo pointedly con- 
demn. - | 

My reaſons then for worſhipping Jeſus are 
grounded on his union with the Father ; a 
union whereby he is one with him, filling 
the ſame throne, bearing the ſame titles, 
participating the ſame perfections, doing the 
{ame works, and receiving the fame incom- 


municable honours. But it is of the laſt par- 


* Review, p. 130. 
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ticular only that I ſhall here offer evidence, 


and that in the briefeſt manner poſſible *. 


1. It is generally admitted by Arian, as 


well as Trinitarian writers, that Jeſus Chriſt 
appeared under an angelic form to ſeveral of 
the patriarchs; now in ſome, at leaſt, of 
theſe inſtances, I obſerve that he received 


divine honours g. 
Many writers attempt to account for the 


adoration here ſpoken of from the eaſtern 


cuſtom of proſtration to ſuperiors : but this 
argument is not founded on proſtration only. 
He to whom Abraham bowed is tiled Jr - 
HOVAH, and ſpeaks under that character. 


Joſhua is commanded to put off his ſhoes ; 


and Gideon offered ſacrifice (as it ſhould. 
ſeem ,) to the angel that appeared to him. 


Are theſe inſtances of civil reſpect only ?— 


Equally vain is it to recur to the idea of re- 
preſentation, Ambaſladors never ſpeak of 


* To prevent the charge of plagiariſm, it may be 
neceflary to obſerve, that the following remarks are 
copied, with ſome additions, from two letters I wrote 


in the Proteſtant Difſenters Mag. for Auguſt 1796, 


and Jan. 1797. | | 

| + See Gen, xviii. Joſhua v. 13—15. Judges vi. 
11---24, | 4 Judges vi. 17, &c. 
| their 
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their maſter in the firſt perſon. What would 
you, Sir, think of our miniſter at Vienna, 
if he were to tell the Emperor of Germany, 
] am the king of Great Britain ?* Or of the 
Turkiſh Ambaſſador at our court, were he to 
fay, I am the Grand Signior ?? 


2. At his incarnation, Jeſus was worſhipped 


in the manger (among others) by the philo- 
lophic Magi *, and (according to divine in- 
junction), by tha holy angels, Let all the 
angels of God worſhip him .“ : 

3. During the courſe of his miniſtry, he 


was not only adored by the multitudes he 


cured ꝓ, but alſo by his diſciples &; and never 


refuſed ſuch honours, nor reproved the wor- 


| ſhippers; but on the contrary, commended 


their faith and conduct, as in the inftance of 
the woman of Canaan ||. 
4. At, and after his reſurrection, he was 
worſhipped by his apoſtles and diſciples *#, 
and particularly by incredulous Thomas, 
who confeſſed him as his Lord and his 


God . 


* Matt. ii. 11. | + Heb. i. 6. 

+ Matt. viii. 2; ix. 18s, &c. FJ Luke v. 8 

| Matt. xv. 22---8, ** Matt. XXvil. 9-17. 
Luke xxiv. 52. ++ John xx. 28. 
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1 
g. Paul repeatedly, and without ſcruple, 
prayed ta him in the moſt clear and indiſput- 
able terms *, John worſhipped him in his 


divine viſions ; and Stephen died in the 


very act of adoration, at the ſame time being 
filled with the Holy Ghoſt 1. | 

6. In the book of the Revelation, we have 
the whole company of heayen, and univerſal 
nature, in the moſt humble and feryent man- 
ner, adoring him in the ſame terms and man- 
ner as his heavenly Father ||. 

7. We have the expreſs command of the 


Father to worſhip Jeſus, and we are alſo 


told, that no honours paid to himſelf will be 
accepted, which are not, in like manner, 
paid to the Son alſo; and thus our very fal- 
vation is made dependent on it. He that 
honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the 
Father S.* f 


8. It was not only the practice of the pri- 


mitive chriſtians to worthip their divine 


Maſter, but this was their peculiar charac- 


teriſtic. They were ſuch as called upon 


* 2 Cor. x1.8; 9. | + Revs i. 17. 
1 A cts vil. 5560, l Rey, Ys 8g---I+ 
$ John v. 22, 23. * 


c the 


| 6 
© the name of the Lord Jeſus :; and Pliny, 
deſcribing them to the emperor Trajan, 
ſays, they met on a certain ſtated day, before 
it was light, and ſung hymns to Chriſt as to 


© a God.“ Juſtin Martyr declares,* The true 


God, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
we worſhip and adore .. Mr. R. Robin- 
fon ſays, However the ancients deſcribed the 
' * nature of Jeſus Chriſt in their creeds, 
* worſhip him they certamly did. 

9. The great maſs of ſimple and pious 


chriſtians, of learned and uſeful miniſters, 


in all ages (our opponents themſelves being 
judges), have been worſhippers of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and many of them have even quit- 
ted the world happily and triamphantly 1 in 


calling upon his name. 


10. And laſtly, I will add, that the con- 
trary ſuppoſition, that Chriſt ought not to 


be worſhipped, charges the whole chriſtian 
church with idolatry, and makes void the 


promiſe of the Spirit to lead believers into 


all truth. 


* Acts ix. 14. 21. Rom. x. 9. 13. 
+ Pliny's Epiſtles, b. x. epiſt. 97. 
2d. Apology. 

Plea for Chriſt's Divinity, p- 46. 
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After the above proofs, I confeſs myſelf at 

a loſs to know what reaſon you can have for 
aſſerting, that the holy and humble Jeſus 
© would doubtleſs have rejected with abhor- 
* rence thoſe divine honours, which his mil-. 
© taken followers in latter ages have aſcrib- 
ed to him, had they been addreſſed to 
him previous to his departure from the 
* world*.”' One thing, however, ſtrikes me 
very forcibly ; namely, that it is impoſſible 
to reconcile the conduct of Jeſus, in receiv- 
ing divine honours, with his © holy and 
humble' character, upon the ſuppoſition 
of his being a man only like ourſelves. 
When the heathen miſtook Paul and Barna- 
bas for deities, with what earneſtneſs did they 
reſtrain them from idolatry? when John poſ- 
trated himſelf before the angel that appear- 
ed to him, he immediately forbade him: See 
thou do it not, for I am thy fellow-ſer- 
. * vant.” But Jeſus, as we have feen, did 


not reprove his worſhippers, but commended _ 


them. And when we hear him call himſelf 
the Son of God—declare God to be in a pe- 
culiar ſenſe his Father, and himſelf one with 


him ;—that he doth the fame works, and is 


— 8 


* Review, p. 168. | 3 
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entitled to the ſame honours with the Fa- 
ther ; it is impoſſible to believe, but that he 
muſt truly be a divine perſon, or a vain- 
glorious impoſtor. So eſſential is the doc- 
trine of our Lord's divinity, even to the vin- 
dication of his moral character ! Before, . 
therefore, you, Sir, oppoſe farther this im- 
portant truth, it might be well to conſider, 
whether you do not thereby virtually give 
up chriſtianity itſelf. | 
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I remain yours, &c. 
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LETTER: XII. 
Terms of Acceptance with God. 


Rev. Sis, + 
Perfectly agree with you, that there is 


nothing in the whole compaſs of religion | 


and morals, of greater importance to be 
diſtinctly known than the terms of accept- 
ance with God; or in other words, the 
means which God has appointed for the 
attainment of our ultimate happineſs. 
And theſe are ſo explicitly revealed in the 

ſcriptures both of the Old and New Teſ- 
tament, that no perſon of common under- 
ſtanding, who reads them attentively, and 


without prejudice, can fall into any mate- 


rial error upon this ſubject x.. Thus far 


we coincide, but when you add, © the prac- 


. 


tice of virtue is always repreſented as the 


* only means of attaining happineſs, both here 


and hereafter 4 ' we divide immediately. 


Review 104. + Ib. 
Let 


( 148 13 


Let me firſt attend to your arguments, and 


then propoſe mine. 

Vou quote ſeveral paſſages which en- 
join men * to fear God, to do juſtly, to 
* love merey,' &c. and then triumphantly 
add, « Theſe are the clear and unequivocal 
terms of ſalvation both under the old diſ- 
« penſation and the new *.” But, in order 
to make your concluſion valid, you know 


it ought to ariſe naturally from your pre- 


miſes. It is true enough, and we all admit, 
that the ſcriptures enforce the principles of 
morality and good works ; but it does not 
follow that they make theſe © the terms 
« of ſalvation. And I cannot help think- 
ing it a little remarkable, that you ſhould 


bring ſo many texts to prove what nobody 


will diſpute, and not one to prove the point 
at iſſue, i. e. whether theſe be the terms of 
falvation. There is, however, perhaps a 
better reaſon for this than for moſt parts of 
your work there are no ſuch texts to be 
produced: for, whenever © the terms of ſal- 


Review, p. 105. The laſt ſentence is marked with 
inverted commas, as if a quotation from ſcripture alſo; 


but this, I ſuppoſe, to be an error of the preſs, and 
not. t deſigned. | 


L vation? | 
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vation, as you call them, are named, they 


appear to be very different, as I ſhall ſhew 


immediately ; only I muſt here premiſe, that 
T uſe this expreſſion, © terms of ſalvation, 


not for any meritorious cauſe,. as it has 
been ſometimes taken; but, as you have 
explained it, for the means which God 
has appointed for the attainment of our 
< ultimate happineſs.” {2 


Here you anticipate what I ſhould natu- 


rally remark, that the apoſtles * inſiſt much 
on faith in Chriſt, and you admit that 


they do this with great propriety ;'—but 


wherefore ? © becauſe their exhortations were 
* uſvaliy addreſſed to unbelieving Jews, or 
to heathen idolaters.” But you add, * thoſe 


© who already profeſſed chriſtianity are en- 


joined, not to believe, but to act conſiſtent- 


55 ly with their profeſſion, and to be“ care- 


ful to maintain good works *.” If this 
remark mean only that believers are not 


called upon to commence anew the life of 


faith after it is once begun, it may be true; 
but it is trifling, and nothing to the pur- 


poſe: if it mean that the chriſtian has no 


* Review, p. 103. 
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farther uſe for faith after he has once be- 


lieved, it is clearly a great and dangerous 
| miſtake; for the inſpired writers conſtantly. 


repreſent faith as the grand principle of ho- 
lineſs, obedience, and eternal life. I am 
« crucified with Chriſt (faith Paul), never- 


< theleſs I live; yet not I, but Chriſt liveth 
© in me: and the life which I now live in | 


N 


the fleſh, I live by the FAITH of the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himſelf 
for me *. He prays for the converted 
Epheſians, that Chriſt might dwell iu 
* their hearts by faith ; and he exhorts 


* 


Timothy to fight the good fight of faith . 
And you know that both Teſtaments repre- 


tent the chriſtian life as a life of faith || ; 
and aſcribe to this principle all the virtues 
and good works of chrittians. John ſays 


expreſely, This is his command, that we 
[who do thoſe things that are pleaſing in 


his fight] ſhould believe on the name of 


his Son Jeſus Chriſt :' and again, Theſe | 


* things have I written to you that BELIEVE 
on the name of the Son of God; that ye 


* Gal. ii. 20. + Eph. iii. 17. 
{ + Tin. vt, 29; j Heb. x. 38. 
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may know that ye have eternal life, and 
* that ye may believe on the name of the 
Son of God *.“ So that the apoſtles © in- 
« fiſt much on faith; not only to unbelievers, 
but to believers more eſpecially, to whom 
all the Epiſtles are addreſſed. 

But our inquiry leads dire&ly to the ſub- 
ject of juſtification, and the grand queſtion 
is, Whether by works or faith a man is 
juſtified? And here, if Paul may be ad- 
mitted to give the aniwer, this cannot re- 
main long undecided ; for upon a full con- 
fideration of the ſubject, in his epiſtle to the 
Romans, he concludes © That a man is juſ- 
« tified by faith, without the deeds of the 
law +. He farther ſhews that this was 
not peculiar to the new diſpenſation ; but 
that Abraham himſelf was thus juſtified, as 
it is written, Abraham believed God, and 
© it was imputed unto him for righteouſ- 
* neſs.” The like is to be inferred of David, 
who + deſcribeth the bleſſedneſs of the man 
* unto whom God imputeth righteouſneſs 
without works. 

We have been told indeed by ſome, that 
the works here intended are ceremonial, 


* 1 John iii. 23. and v. 13. + Rom. ili. 28, 
=o | and 


E 


and not moral, and that this doctriue ré- 


ſpects the Jews only. But nothing can be 
more oppoſite than this to the whole tenor 
of the apoſtle's argument; who proves, in 
the firſt inſtance, that all men, both Jews 
and Gentiles, are ſinners and alike under con- 
demnation. It is equally contrary to his 
reaſon, that no fleſh might glory before God ; 
ſince moral righteouſneſs certainly gives 
more room to boaſt than that which is mere- 
ly ceremonial. Beſides, if his argument re- 
ſpected the Jews only, why addreſs this ſub- 
ject to the Romans? 

James declares, that © by works a man is 

« juſtified, and not by faith only,” which, at 
ſirſt fight, ſeems oppoſite to Paul's dottrine ; 
but is ſo only in expreſſion, a little conſi- 
deration being ſufficient to reconcile them: 
James's deſign being imply and evidently to 
ſhew that the faith by which men are juſti- 
fied muſt be a living, operative faith“ faith 
1 orking by love ;' becauſe faith without 


works is dead” and uſeleſs. In ſhort, we are 


juſtified by faith only ; but it muſt be a faith 
accompanied and evidenced by good works. 
Both theſe apoſtles bring the cate of Abra- 
ham in illuſtration of their principles; but 


'F then 
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then it is to be obſerved they refer to diffe- 
rent periods and circumſtances. Paul ſays, 
that Abraham, in the firſt inſtance, was juſti- 
fied by faith, while yet uncircumciſed ;* this 
was his juſtification in the ght of God, and 
was without any conſideration of his works. 
James refers to a period ſome years ſubſe- 
quent to this, when, in the offering up his 
ſon, he was juſtified by works alſo; that is, 
his faith was ſhewn to be genuine by its 
fruits x. Paul therefore refers to the accep- 
tance of a ſinner; James, to the approbation 
of a him. | 

There is another error againſt which we 
muſt be guarded, namely, that of confound- 
ing faith with works, or the maintaining 
juſtification by faith itſelf as a work, operat-. 
ing in a way of merit, (which totally ener- 
vates and contradicts the whole tenor of the 
apoſtle's argument ;) and faith as a medium 
by which we are united to Chriſt, and fo 
become intereſted in his righteouſneſs. This 
however is not your miſtake : for, though 

* Rom. ili. 28. James ii. 24. 
+ The word * juſtification” is uſed in this ſenſe. 


Matt. xii. 37. 1 Cor Iv; 4. 
you 


6147 
you aſcribe a ſufficient efficacy to moral du- 
ties, conſidered as * the equitable terms of 
ſalvation;' yet you diſcover no inclination 
to magnify the efficacy of faith, 

But in what reſpect are we juſtified by 
faith? This perhaps may be better explained 
by a familiar illuſtration than by the uſe of 
metaphyſical definitions and diſtinctions. I 
have already obſerved our Lord makes the 
| brazen ſerpent a type of himſelf, and of the 
Goſpel method of ſalvation. Behold the 
myſtic ſymbol elevated in the view of all the 
_ congregation! The diſeaſed Ifraelites direct 
their eyes with hope and confidence toward 
it, and believing, receive life thereby; but 


would any from thence conclude that there 


was a merit in the act of looking, or aſcribe 


the glory of their ſalvation to themſelves on 


that account ? Equally unreaſonable would 
it be to. conſider faith as a meritorious act, or 
cauſe of our falvation.—A judicious writer 
gives the following apt and familiar illuſtra- 
tion of this ſubje. | | 

* It appears (ſays he) that free grace 15 
* the ſource of our juſtification ; the righte- 
ouſneſs and atonzment of Emmanuel the 


f meritorious cauſe of it; and that faith is 


s 0 only 


( 
only the recipient of the bleſſing: and we 
are juſtified by His blood, becauſe by ſhed- 
ding his blood he completed his obedience 
« as our ſurety. Juſtification may therefore 
© be aſcribed either to the ſource, or to the ; 
© meritorious cauſe, or to the recipient of it; ; 


even as a drowning perſon may be ſaid to 
© be ſaved, either by the man on the bank 


l of the river, or by the rope caſt out to him, N 
| | 7 01 by his hand apprehending the rope: ac- 
| | c cording to the different ways in which we | 

| « ſpeak on the ſubject * ? | 1 | 2 

That the holy exerciſes of God's ſervants E 
have always been acceptable in his ſight, is 5 
readily admitted. But in what way? They F 
can do nothing towards furniſhing a righte- N 
ouſneſs, that mall be adequate to the require- 3 


ments of the law. Were they ever ſo pure, 
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they could not obliterate paſt tranſgreſſions ; N 
| and being mixed with ſinful imperfection, 5 
ö they can never be pleaſing in his ſight, who 5 
il cannot look upon iniquity without abhor- 2 
| | rence; nor upon the ſinner with any fa- 5 
| vourable acceptance, but thro' the Media- ; 


tor. Thus the ſcriptures teach us, that ſpi- 
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* Scott's Eflays, No. xi, 
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ritual ſacrifices are no otherwiſe * acceptable 


to God, than * by Jefus Chriſt. T“ And 


prior to this, it is neceſſary that the offerers 
themſelves ſhould be © accepted in the be- 
* loved*'. It was teſtified of Enoch that he 
pleaſed God: from whence the apoſtle to the 
Hebrews inſers that he was a believer, inſo- 
much, as * without faith it is impoſſible to 


' * pleaſe God+.” © It does not conſiſt (ſays an 


eminent author), with the honour of the 
* Majeſty of the King of heaven and earth, 
* to accept of any thing from a condemned 
* malefactor, condemued by the juſtice of 
* his own holy law, till that condemnation 
+ be removed}.'—* The Lord had reſpect 
+ unto Abel . . .. and to his offering.” The 
{criptures furniſh no examples of acceptable 
obedience from perſons in a ſtate of un- 
belief. ; 

The way in which the ſcriptures repreſent 
is as juſtified or accepted of God, is con- 
itantly oppoſed to our own works or virtues. 
it is by ſomething rechoned, counted, or im- 


puted to us for righteouſneſs, as oppoſed to a 


righteouſneſs which is properly our own. If 


1 Pet. i Ep. . + Heb. xi. 6. 
+ Preſ. Edwards's Sermon on Juſtification, p. 33. 
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-our own virtue were the ground of our ac- 
ceptance, that muſt be our righteouſneſs : 
but if ſo, there could be no room for rec- 
toning or accounting for righteouſneſs. We 
ſhould not ſay of the children of Abraham, 
their circumciſion is counted for circumci- 


ſion : but if the Gentiles keep the law, 


© their uncircumciſion is counted for circum- 
* cifion.' It is manifeſt that the term count, 
in this connex1on, denotes a: reckoning of 
ſomething to a perſon, which does not pro- 
perly belong to him. And when the apoſtle 


ſays, © To him that worketh not, but be- 


lieveth on him that juſtifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteouſneſs *; it 


is equally evident, that ſomething is reckon- 


ed as belonging to the believer which does 


not properly belong to him. In other words, 


out of regard to his obedience in whom he 
believes, he is dealt with as though he were 
poſſeſſed of a righteouſneſs adequate to the 


requirements of the law ; though, in fact, 
he is not ſo, but ſtands condemned by it as 


ungodly. Thus Paul writing to Philemon, 
ſays, If he (Oneſimus) hath wronged thee, 


or oweth thee ought, put that on mine 


* Rom. IV. 5. 
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account *, (i. e. impute or reckon it to 
me +)— I will repay it.” Here the writer 
evidently means to place himſelf in the 


debtor, or oftender's place, not as having 
incurred the debt ; but as being willing to 


become anſwerable for it. 


In the Moſaic law we have had occaſion 
to obſerve the doctrine of 7mputation as it 


reſpected the Jewiſh ſacrifices. When the 
_ perſon who brought the ſacrifice had confeſſ- 


ed his ſins over the bullock, or the goat, 


they became imputed to it, and the animal 


ſuffered the penalty which the ſinner had 


deſerved. There is a very ſtrong illuſtration 


of this in the inſtitution of the free-will 
peace offerings, in which it was ordained, 


that if any of the fleſh was eaten on the 
third day, contrary to the law, the facrifice 
ſhould not be accepted, neither zzpured unto 
him that offered it; but the offerer ſhould 


bear his iniquity, as if he had not offered 4. 


From this we clearly aſcertain, as indeed I 


have already proved, that the ſacrifice was 


to bear the iniquity of the offerer, and to be 
imputed to his account ; but when the facri- 


* Philemon, 18, 19, Tale por p... 
t Lev. vii. 18. | 
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fice was not offered according to the law; 
then the ſinner bare his own iniquity—the 
atonement was not imputed or reckoned to 
him. | 155 


Nor is God's ſo dealing with Chriſt, or us 


in him, a capricious, though it be an extra- 
ordinary, proceeding. Imputation is accom- 


panied with relation; ſuch a relation as con- 
ſtitutes a fitneſs in the transfer, and renders 


its deſign ſufficiently apparent. In the ſuf- 


ferings of the Saviour we may read the divine 


diſpleaſure againſt the tranſgreſſion of the 


ſinner ; and in the juſtificatjon of the ſinner 
the divine approbation of the obedience of 


the Saviour. Without relation, and a rela- 
tion ſufficiently manifeſt, imputation would 


not anſwer the end deſigned ; but God 
* lending his own Son in the likensls of fin- 


ful fleſh,” our /n is publicly condemned in 
his ſufferings; and his righteouſneſs re- 


warded in our ſalvation *. 
Whatever is the ground of our acceptance 


with God, that is it which we ought to 
plead in our addreites to him. If Chriſt's 


obedience and ſufferinzs have nothing to do 


* Rom. viii. 3. Iſa. lit. 19----12, See alſo Heh. 
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in that important affair, it cannot be expect- 
ed that we ſhould be told to approach the 
Father in his name, or to aſk any bleſſing 
out of reſpect to his mediation. The only 
name which we can uſe with propriety in 
this caſe is our own. You ſeem to be fully 
prepared, Sir, for this conſequence; and 
make no ſcruple to affirm, that © we are 
never exhorted to aſk any thing of God for 
«* the ſake of Chriſt ; nor is any bleſſing ever 
« faid to be granted to us upon that conſi- 
© deration &.“ | | 

One might almoſt be tempted to think, 
Sir, that you wrote with a view to ſtun and 
confound your readers; or that you had for- 
gotten that you live in a country where 
every perſon has acceſs to the fcriptures. 
Never exhorted toaſk any thing forthe ſake 
* of Chriſt ; nor is any bleſſing ever faid to be 
granted to us upon that conſideration !' 
Plain Chriſtian! who converſeſt daily with 
the ſcriptures, (not to model them to a ſyſ- 
tem; but to learn the will of God, and do 
it;) How readeſt thou? How haſt thou read 
the Epiſtle to the Epheſians, with the Goſpel 


* Reviews, p. 112. 
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6 
and Epiſtles of John? Be ye kind one to 
another, tender hearted, forgiving one a- 


© nother, as God, FOR CHRIST's SAKE, 


+ hath forgiven you *.— Your fins are for- 
given you for his NAME'S SAKE.—Bleſled 
© be the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus 
* Chriſt, who hath bleſſed us with all ſpiri- 
< tual bleſſings in heavenly places in Chriſt. 
Az his name ſhall the Gentiles truſt. — 


« Believing we have life through his name.— 


* Wholoever believeth in him ſhall receive 
© remiſſion of ſins.— Neither is there ſal- 
vation in any other name under heaven, 
given among men, & .“ | 

The expreſſion of granting bleſſings 


* Eph. i. 3. Mr. Belſham, after Dr. Prieſtley, ob- 
ſerves, that this text ſhould be rendered even as God 
* zz (or by) Chriſt (eν Xpirw) has freely forgiven you.” 
Thus, indeed, the text literally runs; but that God zz; 
Chriſt means no more than * iz the goſpel of Chritt,” 
as Dr. P. fays—or, that God © has declared by Chriſt 
the forgiveneſs of fins,” requires more evidence than 
bare aflertions. The exprefſion of Paul appears to 
me clearly parrallel to that of John; and the pardon 


of fin (er) in Chriſt, is evidently the ſame as (d) by, 


or through his name; or as our tranſlators in one 


place exprels it, * for his name's ſake.” 


+ 1 John ii, 12. Eph.i. 3. Matt. xii. 21. John 
XX. 31s Ach x. 43; 1. 12; | | 
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in Chriff's name is too clear and fami- 
liar, (one would think) to admit diſpute or 
doubt k. When Jehovah, under the Old 


* Dr. Prieſtley, indeed, tells us (Familiar Illuſtra- 
tions, p. 55.) that, in the name of Chriſt, means as, 
or in the place of Chriſt.---Thus our Lord fays, 
© many ſhall come in my name, that is, pretending 
* to be what I am, the Mefſhah; and again, the 
Comforter, whom the Father ſhall ſend in my 
name, that is, in my place.---Praying, therefore, 
in the name of Chriſt, may mean---with the temper 
and diſpoſition of Chrift.---So alſo, being juſtified 
* in the name of Chriſt, may ſignify our being juſtified 


A 


in conſequence of our having the ſame mind that 


* was alſo in Chritt,' So it may among rational di- 
vines, who can make any thing ſignify any thing, or 
nothing, as they pleaſe; but let us compare a few of 
the texts with this interpretation, and with each 
other. If in Chriſt's name, be in the texts I have 
cited, in Chriſt's ſtead, then the meaning is---Aſk 
the Father © in my place, pretending to be what I 
* am, the Mefhah.* Or if it mean, * with the tem- 
per and diſpoſition of Chriit,” then it 1s---Aſk the 
Father * in my temper and diſpoſition---Hitherto ye 


have aſked nothing in my temper and diſpoſition ! Your 
* fins are forgiven you for Chriſt's temper and diſpo- 


* ſition.'*—So, by parity of interpretation, when 
under the Old Teſtament diſpenſation, Jehovah 


_ promiſes to forgive or bleſs for his name's ſake, 


* 1t means, * in, or with, his own temper and diſ- 


* polition,”---So much for Familiar IIluſtrations!' 


M2 _ Teſtament 


( 
Teſtament promiſed various bleſſings for his 
own name's ſake, did not this mean, on Vis 
own account, without any reference to their 
merits ? and was not this the ſame as for his 
own glory, for the honour of his divinc 
perfections * When under the new diſpen- 
ſation he promiſes bleſſings in his Sor's 
name, does it not certainly mean, on his 
Son's account, for his ſake? What then can 
be clearer than this promiſe, * Whatſoever 
© ye ſhall aſk the Father in my name, he 
* will give you r' -= Once more, when our 
bleſſed Lord requires children and diſci- 
ples to be received i his name—houles and 
friends, &c. to be forſaken, and ſufferings 


to be endured for his name's ſake, is not the 


ſame idea to be preſerved |? . 
If it be alleged, that though bleſſings 
were allowed to be beſtowed for Chriſt's 


ſake, the ſame is true alſo of ſome other 


eminent characters. Many bleſſings were 
beſtowed on Iſrael, for the ſake of Abraham 
and the fathers; and even on other nations 
who deſcended from eminently pious anceſ- 


* See Ifa. xIviii. 9—11. Ezek. xxxvi. 21-23. 

+ John xvi. 23--26. See alſo chap. xiv. 13, 14. xv. 16. 
1 Mark ir. 37: Matt. xix. 29. Luke $119. 
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tors. To this J reply, if no ſacrifice, or ſer- 
vice, be acceptable to God but thro' Jeſus 
Chriſt, Abraham himſelf muſt have been 
accepted, and his faith rewarded on account 
of him in whom he believed. There is, 
moreover, an important diſtinction to be 
made; for though the Jews received, as we 
have admitted, many benefits on Abraham's 
account, yet they are never ſaid to be juſ- 
tified in Hie name; much leſs to have re- 
demption through any thing which he did or 
ſuffered on their account. 

Inſtead of this fact, however, making a- 
gainſt the doctrine in queſtion, it makes 
for it. Por it is clear from hence, that it is 
not accounted an improper, or unſuitable 
thing in the divine adminiſtration, to confer 
favours on individuals, and even nations, out 
of reſpett to the piety of another to whom they 
toad related. But if this principle be ad- 
mitted, the ſalvation of finners, out of reſ- 
pect to the obedience and ſufferings of Chriſt, 
cannot be objected to as unreaſonable. To 
this may be added, that every degree of divine 
reſpect to the obedience of the patriarchs, 
was in fact no other than reſpect to the obe- 
dience of Chriſt, in whom they believed, 

and 


6 
and through whom their obedience, like 
ours, became acceptable. The light of the 
moon, which is derived from its looking (as 
it were) on the face of the ſun, is no other 
than the light of the fun itſelf reflected. But 
if-it be becoming the wiſdom of God to re- 
ward the righteouſneſs of his ſervants, and 
that many ages after their deceaſe, fo highly 
(which was only borrowed Juſtre) much 
more may he reward the righteouſneſs of 
his Son from whence it originated, in the 
eternal ſalvation of thoſe that believe in 
him. Be 

From theſe texts I would now adduce a 
few pertinent obſervations. 

1. That the doctrine of imputed fin and 
righteouſneſs implies no fallacy or miſtake 
on the part of God. He ſees all things as 
they are, and cannot be deceived. He does 
not conſider us as having perſonally eaten the 
forbidden fruit ; nor as having perſonally of- 
fered an atonement. 

2. That God does not impute fin or righte- 
ouſneſs without a foundation for it in the 
nature of things. If Adam's fin be impu- 
ted to us, it is on account of our relation to 


him, as his children and poſterity ; branches 
| from 


E 
from the ſame ſtock, ſuckers from the ſame 
root. Indeed this doctrine is ſo cloſely 
connected with that of human depravity, 
that it appears to me they muſt ſtand or fall 
together. Without admitting Adam to have 
been a federal head to his poſterity, I cannot 
account for the latter; and admitting this, it 
ſeems neceſſarily to follow from that relati- 


on, that we muſt be involved in his guilt and 


puniſhment.—lt is in like manner we ac- 
count for the imputation of Chriſt's atone- 
ment. According to our hypotheſis, Chriſt 
became our federal head and voluntary ſub- 
ſtitute. In that character he ſuffered as 
our ſacrifice and ſubſtitute: © the Lord cauſ- 
ed to meet upon him the iniquities of us 
© all.”—In conſequence he made atonement 
for the tranſgreſſors, and brought in an ever- 
laſting righteouſneſs, whereby © the many* 
(for whom he ſuffered) ſhall be juſtified. 

3. From all theſe inſtances in which the 
ſin and righteouſneſs is imputed, the expreſ- 
fion evidently means that the party is con- 
ſidered as guilty or innocent on their ac- 
count, and conſequently condemned or juſ- 
tified. . 


4. The 
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4. The molt accurate idea of the doctrine 
of imputed righteouſneſs is perhaps to be 
drawn from the Jewiſh ſacrifices, wherein, 
as above ſhewn, the guilt of the offerer was 
imputed to the ſacrifices, and the atone- 
ment made imputed to the offerer : and 
from this it appears to me, that the Old 


Teſtament believers formed their ideas of 


imputation: and from thence ſuch of the 


New Teſtament believers as were Jews, na- 


turally derived theirs. 

As to the technical terms ſometimes em- 
ployed by divines on this ſubject, I am not 
concerned to juſtify what I have not ufed ; 
and I have endeavoured to conform as cloſe- 
ly as poſlible to the language, as well as doc- 
trine of ſcripture ; but I muſt confeſs, the 
complaint ſometimes urged againſt Calviniſts 


for their theological terms comes with a 


very ill grace from Socinian writers, who, on 
this, and ſeveral other ſubjects, ule language 
entirely of their own—or rather borrow that 
of pagan philoſophers and moraliſts. 
Should you, Sir, after all the evidence 
adduced, tell me that the language of ſcrip- 
ture is ſo highly figurative as to warrant 
none of my doctrinal concluſions, I ſhould 


feel 
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feel myſelf reduced to the fame fituation as 


if I were diſputing with an enthuſiaſt or a 
myſtic, who, by the arbitary affixion of new 
ideas to the words of the inſpired writers, 


gets as completely rid of their force as you 


do by taking all the eſtabliſhed ideas from 


them. You might as well tell me the whole 


of religion is a fable, and that we are * or 


Laved only metaphorically. 


Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XIII. 


= 


Of the Doctrine of Divine Influences, and 
Experimental Religion. 


A 


M. WILBERFORCE * had ſtated that 
| the doctrine of the ſanctifying opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit appears to have 
met with ſtill worſe treatment than that 
of love to Chriſt.” 

Upon this you think proper to obſerve, 
that Mr. W. himſelf appears to be under : 
a conſiderable error upon this ſubject, for 
want of ſufficient attention to the frue 10 
8 ſenſe of the ſcripture language. Nou pro- 2 
cecd: It is evident to every perſon com- 
, petently acquainted with facred phraſeolo- I 
« xy, that the Spirit of God ſometimes ſig- 
* nifies God himſelf; and ſometimes divine 
« 7nſpirationF.” So far may be granted. 

You add, The Holy Spirit uſually means 
the miracutous powers communicated ta 
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« the apoſtles, by which the chriſtian reli- 
© gion was confirmed at its firſt promulgati- 
* on; and Jews and heathens having been 
converted by this impreſſive evidence, they 
© are ſaid to be regenerated, renewed, or 
ſanctified by the. Holy Spirit; that is, re- 
covered from a ſtate of heatheniſm or Pha- 
« riſaiſm, which is, in ſcripture language, 
© a ſtate of alienation from God, and en- 
* mity to him, into a ſtate of vile profeſ- 
* ſton and of privilege. Mr. W. and many 
© others, underſtand that in a moral ſenſe, 
* which the writers intend in a ceremonial; 
* and apply expreſiions indiſcriminately to 
* all perſons, which the connexion and 
* ſcope of the paſſage limits to the firſt con- 
verts from Judaiſm and heatheniſm ?:. 

That either you or Mr. W. muſt have 
greatly miſtaken the meaning of the ſacred 
phraſeology is indeed certain; in examining 
where the*miſtake lies, I beg leave to ſug- 


geſt the following obſervations. 


The whole evidence of your aſſertions 
reſts upon your own authority; for, notwith- 


ſanding you here oppoſe M. W. on ſerip- 


Review, p. 77, comp. p. 16, 17. 
| MY tural 


r 
tural ground, you have brought no texts ta 
ſupport your aſſertions: and I am perfuaded 
you are too much a friend to free enquiry 
to wiſh your word to be taken, although 
at the ſame time it may be unpleaſant to 
ſeek for proots where none are to be found. 

So far as I have been able to underſtand 
the ſcriptures, after conſiderable attention to 
this ſubject, proofs numerous and irrefragi- 
ble lie directly againſt you. Having cited 
them at length cllewhere* ; I ſhall here only 

glance at them. 

In general, it appears to me, that gaod men 
in all ages, from the patriarchal to ths pre- N 
ſent, have believed in the doctrine of divine 
influences, and aſcribed their religious feel- 
ings to this ſource. Now, in a point of per- . 
ſonal experience as this is, where patriarchs 
and prophets, ſages and philoſophers, apoſ- 
tles, martyrs and reformers, all agree, their 

teſtimony appears to me deciſive; and muſt, 
I ſhould think, have conſiderable weight 
even with yourſelf. 

Not, however, to reſt in generals, our y 
Lord himſelf ſtrongly and repeatedly incul_ 1 
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6165) 
cates this truth, as one of the firſt and moſt 


important in the chriſtian ſyſtem ; and that 


he chiefly refers not to the miraculous, but 
moral influences of the Spirit, is evident in 
his converfation with Nicodemus and the 
woman of Samaria ; in his exhortation to kis 
diſciples to pray for the Holy Spirit, and in 
his aſſurance, that his heavenly Father would 
grant this divine bleſſing to all who alk it. 
It were endleſs to quote all the paſſages 


from the apoſtulic writings which confirm 


this important doctrine: and to refer all theſe 
to miraculous powers, would be not only con- 
cluding without evidence, but againſt it; be- 
cauſe it appears, that miraculous powers were 
no evidence of a ſtate of grace or acceptance 
with God, fince hypocrites and bad men, 
as Judas, and other workers of iniquity*" 
poſſeſſed them: and, on the other hand, I 
ſuppoſe you will hardly contend that the 
gift of miracles was eflential to practical 
chriſtianity ; yet this certainly is the caſe as 
to the Holy Spirit; for, © if any man have not 
the Spirit of C hriſt he is none of his-. 


* Matt. vii. 22, 23. 

+ Rom. viii. 9. See alſo John lit. 5—8. vi. 4 4 6. 
Xi. 32, 39, 40. Fs 
Again, 
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Again, It 1s far from certain that the Jews 


and heathens who were converted, were con- 
verted generally by the impreſſive evidence 


of miracles.” Certainly many ſaw them, 
who were not converted, and many were 
converted without (as far as we know) ſuch 
_ evidences. Yea, ſome were reproved for in- 


fiſting on the evidence of miracles ;* and a 
bleſſing is pronounced on thoſe * who have 
© not ſeen, and have yet believed. In fact, 


the miniſtry of the goſpel was the great inſtru= 


ment of converſion in the firſt ages, as in 
all ſucceeding ones; and our own eyes have 


witneſſed the like effects, although the gift 


of miracles hath long ſince ceaſed. Indeed, 


our Lord himſelf has taught us that little is 
to be expected from the force of miracles 
where the ſcriptures are not believed. If 
© they believe not Moſes and the Prophets, 
neither will they be perſuaded though one 
« ſhould ariſe from the dead.“ 

Scriptural converſion is not a mere re- 
covery from heatheniſm, or phar iſaiſm to a 
* ſtate of viſible profeſſion, and of privilege ;* 
but, in many inſtances, a converſion from a 


Matt. xii. 39, + John xx. 29. 
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( 167 ) 
mere viſible profeſſion, which is common to 
hypocrites and bad men, to a ſtate of vital 
union and communion with God. Thus 
our Lord taught his diſciples, who were 
neither heathens nor phariſees, the neceſſi- 
ty of their being converted and becoming 


little children, in order to their admiſſion in- 


to his kingdom®; and this converſion is uni- 
formly aſcribed to the grace of God, 

I am aware that it has been ſaid, this 
phraſe, the GRACE of God,” in ſcripture 
never intends divine 2:fuences ; but only the 
divine favor. That it often bears the latter 


ſenſe, 1s freely admitted; but that in many 


inſtances it alſo intends the former, is equal- 
ly certain. See, for example, the following 
paſſages: © By the GRACE of God I am 
what I am: and his GRACE which was 
© beſtowed upon me was not in vain; but I 


laboured more abundantly than they all: 


6 yet not I, but the GRACE of God which 
* was with me.”—* By the GRACE of God 
we have had our converſation in the world, 
and more abundantly to you-ward.'—* We 
do you to wit of the GRACE of God be- 
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* flowed on the churches of Macedonia. 
* We defired Titus, that as he had begun, 
* {o he would alfo finiſh in you the fame 
* GRACE allo, &c.— My GRACE tis ſuf- 
* ficient for thee,'—* Grow in GRACE, &c. * 
F do nut comprehend what paſſages you 
particularly refer to, when you charge Mr, 
W. and others, with taking thoſe ſcriptures 


in © a moral ſenſe which the writers intend 


to the carnal ordinances of the Jewiſh ritu- 
al? Or is chriſtianity to be reſolved into a 
ſyſtem of religious ceremonies ?——As to 
what you ſay, of our applying to all indiſ- 
criminately what the contexts of the paſſages 


limit to a few, we plead generally, not guilty ; 


but the inſtances muſt be pointed out before 
we can anſwer them particularly. 

But you will perhaps ſtill plead, that al! 
fuch divine influences are unneceſſary. * It has 
never yet been proved, you ſay, that any 
« ſupernatural influence upon the mind 18 
* nece//ary under the divine government; or 
© that it has ever exiſted, except in a few 


21 Cor. xv. 10. 2 Cor: 1. 12. viii. 1, 6, 7oo=Ells . 
2 Pet. iii. 18: See alſo Eph. iv: 29. Heb, iv. 16. 
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very extraordinary caſes.* If the evidence 
of ſcripture might be admitted on the queſ- 
tion, this would not be a taſk of any difficul- 
ty. Our Lord has taught the neceſſity of 
being born again—of being born of the Spi- 
rit; © for that which is born of the fleſh is 
« fleſh, and that which is born of the Spirit 
is ſpirit *.“ Which words are evidently 
{ynonymous with thoſe of the great apoſtte 
of the Gentiles—* They that are after the 


« fleſh do mind the things of the fleſh, and 


* they that are after the Spirit the things of 


© the Spirit. For to be carnally minded, cr 


to mind the things of the fleſh © is death; 
but to be ſpiritually minded;* or to mind 
the things of the Spirit © is life and peace. 
For the carnal mind is enmity againſt God; 
for it is not ſubject to the law of God, 
© neither indeed can be. So then, they that 
© are in the fleſh CANNOT PLEASE GOD. 
© But ye are not in the fleſh but in the Spi- 
* rit, if ſo be that the Spirit of God dwell 
* In you. Now if any man have not the 
Spirit of Chriſt he is none of his. Again, 
The natural man receiveth not the things 


* John iii. 6. + Rom, viii. 5—9. 


* Sd 
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e of the Spirit of God, for they are fooliſh- 4 
© neſs unto him: neither can he know them, 2 
© beeaulſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned*. | 
If this be true, Sir, I can expect the ſerip- 
tures, (clear and deciſive as they appear to 
me,) will have little authority with * philo- 
© ſophic theiſts, among whom you evi- 
dently rank yourſelf : for you ſubjoin imme- 
diately, © Every philoſophic theiſt will allow 
© that all events are brought to paſs agree- 
ably to the divine foreknowledge, and ac- 
© cording to the wiſe and benevolent coun- . 
« ſels of God. Alſo, that a divine energy 
« is actually exerted in every event, accord- 
ing to certain rules which God has pre- 
« ſcribed to himſelf, few will deny. True 
« philoſophy, and true religion, lead us to 
* ſee God in every thing. But that he ever, 
* much more that he frequently deviates 
from his uſual courſe to produce effects 
upon the human mind, which would not be 
have reſulted from the natural opera-. 
© tion of general laws, 1s a fact improbable 
in itſelf, and of which we have no fatis- 
factory evidence, either from experience 
or revelation &.“ From this paragraph, I 
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fear, Sir, we have been miſtaken in conſi- 


dering your ſyſtem as a fort of - half-way 
houſe between chriſtianity and infidelity ; for 


it ſeems to bear hard even on the confines of 
the latter. Nay, ſome * few'* of theſe philo- 
ſophers, it appears, are virtually atheiſts, for 


they deny the exertion of a divine energy 
in providence ; and for the reſt, though 
they admit this, according to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature, yet that God ever deviates 


therefrom, appears to them, as it does to 
you, * a fact improbable in itſelf, and of 
which we have no ſatisfactory evidence.” 


This, Sir, may be philoſophical Zher/m, 
but I hope you will not call it chriſtianity. 
For if all ſupernatural influence on the hu- 
man mind be 7zmprobable, and without evi- 
dence, we have no room for a divine re- 


velation; and conſequently, none for chriſ- 


tianity. 

It is therefore a very awkward ſalvo 
which you offer for the chriſtian writers, and 
a very ſtrange attempt to bend their evidence 
againſt themſelves in the paragraph which 
follows. In popular language, you remark, 
The virtuous affections of virtuous men, 
* are with great propriety aſcribed to God; 

Y 2 | and 
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£ and the pious writers of the {ſcriptures hav 
often adopted this form of cxpreſſion. 
Whether they themicives belicved in the 


© exiſtence of frequent {ſupernatural opera- 


tions upon the mind does not clearly ap- 
« pear; and it is certain, that they no where 
« affirm that it conſtituted any part of their 


« commiſſion, to teach this extraordinary 


and improbable doctri ine . 80 then, after 
all, it is in vain that I have quoted theſe 
authorities—the ſcripture writers were only 
popular writers at the beſt ; it it uncertain 
whether they believed what they taught— 
it is certain, we have no evidence that they 
were empowered to preach this doctrine, 
therefore, to ſpeak in the mildeſt terms, in 
teaching it 2 muſt have exceeded their 
commiſſion ! ! ! ; 

But the 3 which they admitted, 
you ſay, extends to evil as well as to 

good; © it hardens the heart of Pharoah,” 


© as well as © opens that of Lydia ;” and 
© therefore, it is a general, and not a parti- 


* cular influence; conſequently the popular 
language of the ſacred writings by no 


* Review, p. 78, 79. 
| 5 means 


* * 
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«means authoriſes the concluſion, that God 


* ever interpoſes ſupernaturally to produce 
moral effects upon the mind.* How re- 
iterated, Sir, are your attempts to reduce 
chriſtianity to a level with paganiſm but 
here you go below it; for, though they 


to the Deity, I believe they knew better 
than to aicribe the vicious actions of bad 
men to the fame ſource. This is to make 


the ſame fountain ſend forth both ſweet 


water and bitter. It is true, that the Lord 
hardened Pharoah's heart; but it is never 


ſaid that he did this by his Spirit, by his 


grace, or by any poſitive agency. No, it 
was merely in the courſe of providence—by 


permitting his magicians to perform thoſe 


wonders which ſtrengthened his infidelity, 
while others probably preſſed him with 
motives of a political conſideration. In this 
ſenſe only docs the Lord harden men's 


hearts; and that, not till they have, as in 


— 


aſcribed the virtuous actions of good men 


the preſent inſtance, repeatedly hardened 


themſelves againſt him. He ſealeth down 
the eye that ſhutteth itſelf againſt the light. 


a 


* Review, P · 79. 


But 


| ( 174 ) 
But it is otherwiſe with reſpe& to good, 
God is light: and like his faireſt material 


repreſentative, the ſun, cauſes darkneſs only 


by his abſence; but they are his beams 
which create the day. 

But after all, your grand objection againſt 
this doctrine is, that it is unphiloſophical.* 
On the modern ſyſtem of materialiſm, there 
may be force in this objection ; for, if we 
have no immaterial ſpirits, certainly they 


cannot be the ſubjects of the Spirit's influ- 


ence. Still, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that human 
nature, of whatever it conſiſt, may be ex- 
poſed to foreign influence; and if fo, eſpe- 
cially to that of the Creator. The hy- 
potheſis of an immaterial and immortal 


fpirit, I grant, harmonizes better with this, 


as well as with the other doctrines of reve- 
lation: and there can be no difficulty in 
conceiving of the ſupreme Spirit as having 
acceſs to all created intelligences. 

This doktrine, though a prominent and 
eſſential feature in chriſtianity, is by no 
means peculiar to it; but has been uſually 
conſidered as equally eſſential to what is 


'# Review, 195, 
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called natural religion; and ſo far from being 


thought unphiloſophical, until within theſs 
few years, 1t will be difficult to find a philo- 


ſopher of any eminence who totally rejected 


it. Even in the preſent century, Boyle, 
Locke, Clarke, Addiſon, &c. have been 
among its illuſtrious advocates. 

Nor can I ſee any thing in it unworthy 
of philoſophy, or inconſiſtent with reaſon. 
Is it abſurd to ſuppoſe the Supreme Being 
has an acceſs to the human mind ? Or that 


he influences the mind to piety and virtue? 


Is it irrational to believe this influence oper- 
ates upon the underſtanding, in giving 2 


clearer view of divine truth? Or upon the 


affections, enkindling love to God and ho- 
lineſs, and exciting hatred and averſion to 


immorality But it has been ridiculed : fo 


has every thing ſacred. It is liable to great 


abuſe, and has been productive of very 


« pernicious conſequences #.' So has the 
doctrine of inſpiration itfeif, and almoſt 
every doctrine of religion, natural and re- 
vealed. | | 

Neither is there any ground for pretend- 


Kevin, p. 79. 
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( 
ing that this doctrine introduces confuſion 


in the divine government, or perpetuates 
the age of miracles; becauſe the Spirit of 


God operates as much according to his eſta- 
bliſhed laws in the moral world as in the 
natural; though both may often be inſcru- 


table to us. The wind bloweth where it 


© liſteth, and thou heareſt the ſound thereof, 


© hut canſt not tell whence it cometh, nor 


« whither it goeth : ſo is every one that is 
© born of the Spirit *. 

It is, however, ſimply upon the autho- 
rity of ſcripture that this doctrine muſt be 
ſupported ; and whatever you might do 
with the philoſophers, you would find it 
impoſſible ro deprive us of the ſanction of 
patriarchs, prophets, and apoſtles, and eſpe- 
cially that of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, to whoſe 
divine inſtruction and compaſſion I cordially 
commend you, remaining, 


Yours, &c. 


* John lil. 8. 
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LETTER XIV. 


Efects and Conſequences of the Cabin Nie 


Syſtem. 


Rev. SiR, - 
pave thus far attended to the evi- 
dences of divine truth, we muſt not 
conclude theſe Letters without ſome atten- 
tion to its effects and conſequences, eſpe- 
cially as you lay particular ſtreſs on this ar- 
argument. * It is from the abſurd and in- 
© jurious conſequences which reſult from 
Mr. Wilberforce's principles that? you © in- 


er their falſehood and impiety; and you 


very juſtly obſerve, that the natural and 
* necellary conſequences of principles are the 
* ſame, whether the advocates of ſuch prin- 
* ciples are appriſed of them or not, and 
© whether they do or do not chuſe to con- 
template and avow them x.. | 

Of all conſequences, thoſe of a practical 


* Review, p. 11. 


2 nature 


6 
nature are the moſt important, and it is 2 
very ſerious conſideration indeed, if the prac- 
tical conſequences or tendencies of Calviniſm 
be as you repreſent them; * ſo odious and 
« diſguſting*,” that it ſhould ſeem, the only 
thing which preſerves Calviniſts from being 
altogether monſters is, that they are inat- 
tentive to their own principles, and blind to 
their moſt neceſſary conſequences. * The 
© truth is,” you ſay © that Mr. Wilberforce, 
* and others, who agree with him, ſeldom 
regard their ſyſtem in a comprehenſive 
© view, or purſue their principles to their 
© juſt and neceflary conſequences. Satis- 
« fied with being themſelves in the number 
© of the elect and regenerate, they ſee no 
* cauſe to complain on their own account, 
and giving themſelves up to joy and grati- 
* tude for their perſonal intereſt in the pro- 
© miſes of the goſpel, they feel little concern 
© for the non-ele maſs of mankind, doomed 
by the neceſſity of their circumſtances, to 
eternal miſery ; and feldom allow them- 
* ſelves to enquire how far ſuch a ſtate of 
things is reconcilable to wiſdom, beneyo- 
© lence, or juſtice +. 


% 


* Review, p- 10. + Ibid. p. IT. 
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Not to notice the miſrepreſentation here 
given of the Calviniſtic ſyſtem, the firſt re- 
mark I would offer on this paſlage will re- 
ſpect the compliment you have paid to the 
intelligence and penetration of the Calviuiſts 
ho are, it ſeems, men of ſuch narrow 
minds and contracted views, that? they ſel- 
dom regard their ſyſtem in a comprehen- 
« five vie ſeldom allow themſelves to en- 
quire how far ſuch a ſtate of things is re- 
* concilable to wiſdom, benevolence, or 
juſtice. ff this remark be intended to ap- 
ply only to the maſs of profeſſing Calviniſts; 
it may, we preſume, be equally applied to 
the majority of Unitarians 5 for there are in 
every ſect few, comparatively, capable of 
taking a comprehenſive view of their own 
principles. But if it be intended to apply 


to Calviniſts univerſally, and excluſively, it 


may be conſidered as a ſpecimen of Unita- 
rian candour and liberality, of whieh many 
ſimilar inftances are not wanting in the work 
before us. 1 | 


A ſecond natural and neceſſary effect of 


Calviniſtic principles is, it ſhould appear, 
that they fo abſorb men in their own in- 


tereſt, as to render them inſenſible to the 


2 3 ſtate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſtate of others. Satisfied with being them- 
« ſelves-in the number of the elect and re- 
generate. .. they feel little concern for 
© the non- elect maſs of mankind. Aſſertions 
are eaſy, and when delivered with confi- 
dence, we have often ſeen them obtain credit, 
even though totally unſupported with evi- 
dence. But in the preſent inſtance, facts 
run ſo directly and notoriouſly contrary to 
this ſtatement, that T cannot but wonder 
even that you, Sir, have ventured to riſk 
it; eſpecially if you have, as from ſome 
circumſtances I ſhould ſuppoſe, looked into 
Mr., Fuller's Letters on the comparative 
tendency of The Calviniſtic and Socinian 


© Syſtems*,”* It is true, Calviniſts do not 


ſeek the ſalvation of the non- ele& as ſuch ; 
but as non- election 18 utterly unknown to 
them, it has no influence in retarding the 
progreſs of their labours. It is towards men 
as ſinners that their efforts are directed. Not 
to enter at large upon this topic, ſuffice it 
to ſay, Preſ. Edwards was a Calviniſt, and 
great and wearied were his exertions for the 
ſouls of men—David Brainard was a Cal- 


* Letter III. 


viniſt, 


* 


T1] 

viniſt, and he devoted his life for the ſalva- 
tion of a few barbarous heathens—Mbritefield 
was a Calviniſt, and he flew backward and 
forward from kingdom to kingdom, and 


from clime to clime, like © an angel through 


the midſt of heaven, to preach the ever- 
laſting goſpel. Thouſands more might be 
enumerated to prove, if neceſſary, that Cal- 
viniſm does not render, even the moſt zeal- 
ous of its profeſſors, indifferent to the ſalva- 


tion of the maſs of mankind. Let Mr. B. 


produce only one ſolitary inſtance of like zeal 
and compaſſion among the whole body of 
intelligent and benevolent Unitarians ; and 
then it may be time enough to reproach the 
Calviniſts with their want of zeal and ten- 
derneſs to the ſouls of men. 

Leſt I ſhould be accuſed of nab eſenta- 
tion it muſt be confeſſed, that all this ſelfiſh- 
neſs and indifference to others is ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from an exceſs of virtue, namely, of 
gratitude on our own account. Like a con- 
demned criminal who has received a pardon 


from his ſovereign, the Calviniſt ſo gives up 


himſelf © to joy and gratitude” on his own 
account as  feldom | to allow himſelf” to ar- 
raign 


1 

raign the conduct of his judge, either as it 
reſpects himſelf or his fellow-priſoners. But 
then, leſt we ſhould be vain of this virtue, 
you take care in your ſubſequent pages, to 
repreſent even this gratitude as no better 
than fulſome adulation to the Son of God, 
and groſs idolatary. 

3. You repreſent us farther as enemies to 
realon, rational interpretation, and ſound 
criticiſm. * Popular writers teſtify their re- 
* card for the ſcriptures by aſſerting or aſſu- 
ming their plenary inſpiration by calling 
them indiſeriminately the word of God; by 
quoting text upon text, without regard to 
© connexion, without proper explanation, 
© without any allowance for figurative lan- 
guage, or Jewiſh phrafeology ; and with- 
* out any attempt to aſcertain the genuine- 
* nels of diſputed paſſages; citing detached 
« ſentenecs as inſpired apophthegms ; relying | 
with full confidence on the received text, 
as though the authority of its editors were 
© equal to that of the apoſtles, and apparent- 
ly ignorant, of all that has been accom- 
pliſhed by the indefatigable induſtry, and 
* penetrating ſagacity of modern critics, to 
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© correct the text and to bring it nearer to the 
© original ſtandard ; equally confiding in the 
authority of the Engliſh tranflation ; and an- 
c nexing, without heſitation or enquiry, thoſe 
« ſenſes to diſputed phraſes which have been 
© learned from obſolete articles and creeds®.” 

It would be tedious and unintereſting to 
analyſe this looſe declamatory charge, but 
there is one thing inſinuated that eſpecially 
merits animadvertion ; namely, that rational 
criticiſm 1s inimical to the orthodox ſyſtem, 


; which is here ſuppoſed to reſt upon corrupt 


editions and verſions of the ſcripture ; or 


why complain of our placing implicit con- 


fidence on editors and tranſlators? But if 


this were true, it mult be ſuppoſed that thoſe 


who have paid the molt particular attention 
to theſe ſtudies, would neceſſarily prove, 
Unitarians or Socintans ; whereas, how con- 
trary this is to the evidence of facts is ſuffi- 
ciently evident from the inſtances of Ken- 
nicott and Lowth, of Doddridge and of 
Gill, and many other critics indefatigable in 
their enquiries ; but inſtead of quoting theſe, 


Review, p. 27. 


J ſhall 


6% 
I ſhall offer a fingle extract from a foreign 
Profeflor, whoſe name ranks in the higheſt 
claſs of ſcripture critics; I mean the great 
Michaelis, who, ſpeaking of the labours of 
modern critics, lays, * It is true, that the 
number of proof paſſages in ſupport of cer- 
* tain doctrines, has been diminiſhed by our 
knowledge of the various readings. We 


© are certain, for inſtance, that 1 John v. 7. 


© is a ſpurious paſſage; but the doctrine con- 


* tained in it is not therefore changed, ſince 


* it is delivered in other parts of the New 


* Teſtament. After the moſt diligent enqui- 


« ry, eſpecially by thoſe who would baniſh 


© the divinity of Chriſt from the articles of 


our religion, not a //ngle various reading 
© has been diſcovered in the two principal 
* paſlages, John 1. 1. and Rom. ix. 5.; and 


© this very doctrine, inſtead of being ſhaken 
© by the collections of Mill and Wetſtcin, 


has been rendered more certain than ever. 
© This is fo ſtrongly felt by the modern re- 
© formers in Germany, that they begin to 


© think leſs favourably of that ſpecies of cri- 


« ticiſm which they at firſt, to highly re- 
* commended, in hopes of its leading to diſ- 
Coveries 


( $8] 
e coveries more ſuitable to their maxims, 
© than the ancient ſyſtem *. 
As to the general declatnagions it will 
weigh light with candid critical enquirers; 
if the texts above produced are quoted only 


in a detached, popular, or erroneous ſenſe, 
have the goodneſs not only to ſay, but to 


prove it; at leaſt, produce ſome plauſible 
arguments in favour of your novel interpre=- 
tations ; for, notwithſtanding what you boaſt 
of the wiſdom and judgment of Unitarians, 
as © rational critics, —men of learning and 
* enquiry, —enlightned and conſiſtent chriſti- 
ans, ! have not found in your Letters one 
critical examination of ſcripture; but the 


whole of your work is a cloſe imitation of 


* Marſh's Michaclis, vol. i: p- 226. In a note on 
this paſſage, Mr. Marſh obſerves, that the 82 s af= 
ſertions are not perfectly correct: for John i: 1. in- 
* ſtead of O the Cod. Steph. n. and Gregory of 1 yſſa 
© have O Oe; on the other hand, Rom. ix. 5. ſome 
* of the fathers have quoted without O. Theſe va- 
riations, however, are too flight to ſhake the authority 


of theſe texts; nor do I conceive theſe to be the © two 


principal texts' upon which this doctrine reſts: there 
are many others, at leaſt equally decifive in in its 
favour, 
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that popular ſtyle which you ſo ty 
condemn. 

4. The moſt curious, if not the wt cri- 
minal part of your charge againſt us is, that 
of diſhonouring the /criptures with our be- 
lief and confidence, while the wiſe men of 
your hypotheſis ſhew their veneration for 
them by their ſuſpicions and doubts - que- 
rying, altering, or rejecting texts, chapters, 
and whole books of ſcripture, as 9 5 ſuit 
their purpoſe. 

It would be impertinent to deſcend dere 
to particulars, but there is one paſſage which 
I cannot help citing as ſufficiently deciſive 
of your attachment to the ſcriptures. * The 
© ſcriptures? you tell us © contain a faithful 
* and credible account of the chriſtian doctrine, 
which is the true word of God: but they 
are not themſelves the word of God, nor do 
© they ever aſſime that title: and it is highly 
£ improper to ſpeak of them as ſuch; as it, 
leads inattentive readers to ſuppoſe they 
were written under a plenary inſpiration, to 


* which they make no pretenſion; and as 


* ſuch expreſſions expoſe chriſtianity unne- 
© ceſlarily to the cavils of unbelievers.*' 


Review, p. 19. 


Here 


(i 189: 


Here is, firſt, a diſtinction which I 8 


feſs I do not perfectly underſtand : To ſay, 
the ſcriptures are not the word of God, but 
only contain an account of it, ſeems to me 


like faying, an act of Parliament is not the 


law of the land, but only contains an account 


of the law of the land: for ſuch parts, at 


leaſt, of the ſcripture as contain the chril- 
tian doctrine are certainly the word of God. 
But the ſcriptures, we are told, never aſſume 
that title.” No! let us examine for our- 


ſelves, for I much fear the Gentlemen that 
ſay this are not, with all their criticiſm, well 


acquainted with. their Bible. I will cite 
a few paſſages from both Teſtaments, and 
let the- candid reader compare the contexts, 
When David, addrefling Jehovah, fays, 
* Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path + ' did he not refer 
to the ſacred writings of Moſes, which he 
had in the preceeding verſes called, the /aw, 
the precepts, the commandments, the teſti- 
monies of Jehovah ?—* How 1weet are thy 
words unto my taſte Through thy pre- 
« cepts I get underſtanding . 


Ff. cxix. 105. 
+ Ibid, ver. 97 to 105. See the whole Pſalm. 
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( 188.) 


In the New Teſtament, the ſcriptures are 
called the lively oracles, and the oracles 
* of God®*;' expreſſions at leaſt equally 
ſtrong, and there are ſeveral paſſages where 


the very term © Word of God' is not only 


moſt uſually, but moſt naturally underſtood 
as referring to them; though perhaps the 


_ expreſſion may ſtrictly intend, or at leaſt i- 


clude the 1dea of divine Revelation, whether 
by the word preached or written. 

What you fay of the plenary inſpiration 
of the ſcriptures, might afford ſcope to a 
more extenſive enquiry than I can here in- 
ſtitute; but there is one queſtion which TI 
beg leave to urge upon you with ſome ſe- 
riouſneſs—Are the ſcriptures, particularly 
thoſe of the New Teſtament, to be conſider- 
ed as a certain and infallible guide to divine 
truth, or are they not? If they are—be fo 
kind as to inform us what books and chap- 
ters are to be received as ſuch, and in what 
edition or tranſlation. For I have obſerved, 
that there is no one book or chapter but 
ſome or other Unitarian writer has rejected; 
one admitting only the goſpel of Matthew, 


Acts vii, 38. Rom. iii. 2, Heb, v. 12. 1 Pet. iv, 11. 


aud 


„ 
and another only that of Luke; and thoſe 
gentlemen who are liberal enough to admit 


the four goſpels, generally deduct ſuch chap- 


ters, and parts of chapters as are moſt ob- 
noxious to their ſcheme. As to the Epiſto- 
lary parts, I believe you generally conſider 
them as the private opinions only of the 
writers, and of little conſequence to us: but 
if ſo, thoſe writers muſt have been guilty 
of impoſition particularly Peter, who claſſes 
the writings of his brother Paul among 


the other ſcriptures*. On the other hand, if 
the ſcriptures do not contain any certain and 


inſßallible guide to truth, it is of little con- 
ſequence what they do contain: for if the 
ſacred writers were the ſubjects of Jewiſh 
or heathen prejudices, and if they were lia- 
ble to errors and miſconceptions, your own 
favourite ſtudy of criticiſm is indeed of lit- 
tle value; and it is of no more importance 
to aſcertain the true reading and accurate 
Tranſlation of Peter, John, or Paul, than 
to fix the text and verſion of any of the 
Greek or Latin Claſſics. If we are only to 
receive ſuch parts of the Bible as appear ro 


* Eph. vi. 17. Heb, iv. 12. &c. &c. 
| | Us 
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(- 199 ) 
#s probable or juſt, then is this to make 
the word of God' of no effect. To ſubmit 


the divine oracles to the corrections of rea- 
fon and philoſophy is an abſurdity equal to 


any that can be found, even in the creed of 


popery :—It is to exclude the ſunſhine, and 


© rejoice in {parks of our own kindling'—to 
forſake the fountain of living waters, and to 
hew out unto ourſelves broken ciſterns that 
can hold no water.—A fault and a miſery, 


Sir, from which I pray God to preſerve or 
deliver you, and yours for the 


Truth's ſake, &c. 


"ac 


ST 


LETTER BF 


* Effets and Conſequences of the Calvin! Mic 
Syſtem continued. 


Rev. SIR, 


conſider your various objections under 
this head. I proceed therefore in the preſent 
Letter to obſerve, | 

5. Calviniſts are repreſented as ſuperſti- 
tious Sabbatarians returning to Judaical 
cuſtoms, and running counter to the expreſs 
injunctions of Paul and to the very ſpirit 
of chriſtianity, which, you tell us“, expreſs- 
ly aboliſhes all diſtinction of days, and 
conſequently the Sabbath. On the con- 
trary, it appears to me, that the Sabbath is 
not a Jewiſh inſtitution, nor is it cenſured 
by the apoſtle. | "Dia 

That it was not merely a Jewiſh inſtitu- 
tion, appears from its appointment immedi- 


ately on the creation. On the ſeventh day 


* Review, p. 20. 
God 


* 


Single Letter was much too ſhort to 
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God ended [or HAD ended *] his work 
© which he had made: and he reſted on the 
« ſeventh day.” The Sabbath therefore was 
a patriarchal inſtitution, and in the book of 


| Geneſis, there are ſome pretty clear intima- 


tions of its obſervation by Abel, by Noah, 
and by the other patriarchs, from whom it 
doubtleſs ſpread over moſt ancient nations f. 
We obſerve a Sabbath therefore, not be- 
cauſe it was enjoined by Moſes, or obſerved 
by the Iſraelites; but becauſe it was a pre- 


cept of the Creator from the beginning, and 


never has been repealed, though the day it- 
ſelf has been changed, (and perhaps more. 


than once) as not belonging to the mora- 


lity of the inſtitution. I know that it has 
been pretended, that Moſes mentions the Sab- 


bath in this place by way of anticipation, 


and that it was not obſerved by the patri- 
archs. | | 


* So the beſt tranſlators render it; but the Sama» 
ritan (probably to avoid the apparent abſurdity of God 
finiſhing his work on the ſeventh day) reads, On 
© the ſixth day God ered his work, and he reſted on 
© the ſeventh.” | 

+ See Kennicott's ſecond Diſſertation, p. 180.— 
Parkhurſt's Lex. in 332. Doddridge's Le&. prop. exl. 

3 | This 


— 


E 
ip his, however, I conſider as an arbitrary 
unfounded ſuppoſition ; becauſe, it is certain 
that the Iſraelites obſerved a Sabbath before 
the giving of the law at Sinai, for on occa⸗ 


ſion of the manna being ramed from heaven, 
oh the fixth day of the week, Moſes thus 
addreſſed them, To-morrow is the reſt of 


© the holy Sabbath nnto the Lord *. 

But this queſtion may be drawn into a 
narrower compaſs, and fairly be decided 
by your own ſuffrage. Of public worſhip 
(you ſay) I am a ſincere advocate; and-it 
having been the uniform practice of the 
* chriſtian church to aſſemble for this pur- 
* poſe on the firſt day of the week, I highly 
* approve of the cont inuance of this /audable 
and ful, cuſtom. But that under the 
* chriſtian diſpenſation one day is more holy 
than another, or that any employment or 
© amuſement, which is lawful on other days, 
is unlawful on the Sunday, can never be 
* proved either from the ſcriptures, or from 
* eccleſiaſtical antiquity Þ.' As you admit 
the early aſſembly of chriſtians on the firſt 


day of the week, which it ſhould ſeem, was 


* Exod. xvi. 23. &c. + Review, p. 139. 
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( 194 ) 
called the Lord s-day*, as peculiarly devoted 
to his ſervice ; permit me to appeal to you, 
whether Conſiſtency and Common: ſenſe 
do not require, that a day appointed for 
public worſhip ſhould be preſerved from ſe- 
cular buſineſs and amuſement? Or whether 
any valuable purpoſe is likely to be anſwered 
by the religious inſtructions mingled with 
our public worthip, if the buſy return im- 
mediately to their ſhops, and the gay and 
idle to their diverſions ?—You, Sir, are an 
advocate for the Theatre (with what ſucceſs 
we ſhall enquire preſently), but will you 


plead for the decency, propriety, or conſiſt- 


ency; of adjourning thither from the houſe 
of God? Or would you have our Sundays 
elole, as did the laſt Thankſgiving day + — 
({ rely to the ſcandal of a chriſtian country) 
—with the Lyar and the Beggar's Opera ? 
Infinite wiſdom has however decided this 


point, by ordaining, in the firſt inſtance, the 
Sabbath as a day of reſt ; well knowing the 


zmportance of ſecluding trom ſecular con- 


cerns the ſeaſon devoted to religious worſhip 


* Rev. 1. 10. | 


and 


— . A OO 


| E 
and improvement: at the ſame time, allow- 
ance is made for works of abſolute neceſſity, 
and the utmoſt latitude given for acts of be- 
nevolence and charity. 


As to the authority of Paul, permit me to 


obſerve, you have quoted him in exactly the 
manner for which you have cenſured Mr. 
Wilberforce and others; by exhibiting only 
detached paſſages, without examining their 
tendency or dependence, from an inveſtiga- 
tion of Which, it appears to me, that the 
apoſtle had no reference to the queſtion of 
obſerving the Chriſtian Sabbath; for, in both 
the epiſtles you refer to, he is evidently 

ſpeaking of inſtitutions properly Jewiſh. To 
the Coloſſians , he-fays, © Let no man judge 
vou in meats or in drinks, or in reſpect of 
a holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the 
* Sabbath-days,' or rather Sabbaths, (for the 
word days is ſupplementary), all which he 
declares were typical inſtitutions, and there- 
fore ceaſed at Chriſt's coming, to be obliga- 
tory. So in the paſſage of Romans +, the 
obſerving days is ranked with the obſerving 
pf meats; both therefore are equally parts of 


7 Chap. ii. 16, + Chap, xiv, | 
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the Moſaic ritual ; whereas, the Chriſtian 
Sabbath ſtands upon higher ground, and 
claims obſervance as a law given to our firſt 
parent, and in him, to all e It is 
true, that it was afterwards incorporated i In 
the Jewiſh code ; but there, it occupies the 
| fame reſpectable place as the other precepts 
confeſſedly moral, and the obſervation of the 
Sabbath is ranked with abſtaining from ido- 
latry and profaneneſs. And this may ac- 
count for the New Teſtament not being 
more particular and expreſs upon the ſub- 
ject. The keeping of @ ſabbath was not a 
ſubject of diſpute; nor could it be conſiſt- 
ently, where public worſhip was enjoined, 
If there were any diſpute upon the ſubject, 
I ſhould ſuppole it muſt relate to the parti- 
cular day to be obſerved, which being of 

little conſequence, this © authoriſed Teacher 

permits every man to enjoy his own ſenti- 
s ments, 

But, before we diſmiſs this ſubie&, per- 
mit me to remonſtrate a little with you on 
the tendency of this ſentiment, as it reſpects 
the preſent condition of mankind. There 
are many who will thank you for your no- 
tions of morality, in permitting them to go 
trom 


E 
from places of worſhip to places of dienen 


without impeachment of their chriſtianity z | 
and numbers will admire your plan of mix 
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ing diverſions with religion ; but are you 1 
aware what an injury you are offering to the Ui 
lower claſſes of mankind ? How often has g | | 
| the labourer hailed with bleſſings the return | | Y, 
of this day !—a day which takes the yoke 1 
from off his ſhoulders, and gives a reſpite to 1 
thoſe exertions which, if not intermitted, 10 
would ſoon exceed his ſtrength and over- | i # 
whelm his ſpirits : a day which allows him | 4 
to attend the Worſhip of the Supreme, and | TM 
implore a bleſſing on the labour of the other | 140 
ſix : a day which permits him to enjoy, and | 1 N 


to inſtruct his family: and which, in fine, 
enables him with new vigour, and recruited 
ſpirits, to recommence the bulineſs of the 
{ucceeding week. 

But you will reply, perhaps the bulk of 
mankind do not thus enjoy this day. The 
more is it to be lamented if they abuſe the 
privilege, and that you ſhould encourage 
them ſo to do ! But what would be the con- 
ſequence if all men thought with you? The 


avaricious maſter would demand the labour lit I! 
of his ſervants without intermiſſion ; and | 4 


deprive 


1 
deprive them not only of the opportunities 
of ſerving God, but of enjoying the chief 
comforts of private and of ſocial life. The 
apprentice and the menial ſervant would be 
the ſlave of the covetuous and hard-hearted ; 
and many individuals would facrifice their 
own health and even life, to the inordinate 
deſire of amaſſing wealth; for you, Sir, are 
too well acquainted with human nature not 
to know, that if no Sabbath was enjoined, 


none could be obſerved, but by a few con- 


ſcientious individuals to their own manifeſt 

diſadvantage, as is now the caſe in France. 
As to the particular degree of ſtrictneſs 

upon this day which fome perſons have en- 


joined, it is poſſible it may have been car- 


ried to exceſs. Piety may degenerate to ſu- 
perſtition, and devotion to idolatry: but muſt 
therefore piety and devotion be excluded 
from chriſtianity? All extremes are to be 
avoided, but the danger of the preſent times 
1s not of too much religion, but of too little: 
not of Keeping the Sabbath too ſtrict, 
but of rejecting it altogether. Mr. Wilber- 
force is therefore to be juſtified in repreſent- 
ing the indifference and contempt of pro- 
feſling chriſtians in general, and eſpecially 

| | among 


5 
| 
| 


p-* At 
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among the higher claſſes, as a proof of the 


low ſtate of religion at preſent in this 
country. : 
6. A farther objection is taken againſt the 
rigid morality of Mr. Wilberforce, and the 
Calviniſts, from their rejection and cenſure 
of theatrical amuſements. * No amuſement,” 
you think, is more innocent, or more rati- 
© onal than that of a well-regulated theatre.” 
It is uſeleſs to talk of what exiſts not. The 
queſtion is not whether theatrical amuſe- 
ments -7ght not poſſibly be conſtructed on 
an unexceptionable plan ; but whether ſuch 


amuſements actually do exiſt? and conſider- 


ing the preſent ſtate of mankind, whether it 
be not morally impoſlible that they ſhould ? 
Jam not about to pollute theſe pages with ex- 
tracts from our theatrical writers. It is enough 
to alk one queſtion ;—Suppole a ſeries of 
dialogues to be written on the plan of our 
modern plays ſuppoſe theſe dialogues, to 
exhibit ſcenes of villamy and debauchery 
—ſuppoſe the converſation of the different 
ſpeakers to be interlarded, one with profane- 
neſs, and another with double entendre—- 

Would you, Sir, recommend theſe as aflord- 
ig innocent amuſement? or would you 


think 
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I even beliey 


theatre withoy 
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culated to improve the morals 


e it impoſſible to reform the 
t taking away every thing 


which now. intereſts the generality of "i 


tators, who are 
the Sabin 


always beſt entertained with 
of excentric, profane, and 


even baſe characters. Farther, the perform- 
ance itſelf muſt have a bad effect upon the 


morals of the 2 
dience. From 


Cors as well as upon the au- 
the performance of vicious 


characters at the playhouſe to that of baſe 


and immortal a 
dangerous tran! 
to applaud the 
thereby, to av 
This appears tc 


not be obviate 
could be directe 


and be taught 
pearances, ficti 


ctions in real life, is an eaſy, 


ition: and thoſe accuſtomed 


former, will hardly be taught 
oid and to abhor the latter. 
> me an objection which can- 
d, without the public taſte 
d to the love of virtue only, 
to abhor vice in all its ap- 
tious as well as real. | 


q 
N 


It has been often ſaid that theatres tend to 


reform the more 
of that nature 
been produced: 
the examples ar 
inſtead of gra) 


ils of a people, but an inſtance 
has never, to my knowledge, 
while of the contrary effect 
e many and notorious. But 
re argument I will quote 
. autho- 
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authority an authority the moſt unexcep- 


tionable. The late celebrated and facetious 


Ned Shuter, (as he was familiarly called) it 
is well known was, at times, under {erious 
impreſſions, and occaſionally a hearer of Mr. 
Whitefield and Mr. Kinſman. Meeting with 
the latter once at Plymouth, after the lives 
both of Mr. K. and himſelf had been en- 


dangered by exertions in their roſpective pro- 


feflions, Mr. S. thus addreſſed him. Had 


« you died, it would have been in ſerving 
the beſt of maſters ; but had I, it would 
have been in the ſervice of the devil.“ In 


farther converſation, Mr. S. added My 


Lord E. ſent for me to-day, and I was glad 
I could not go. Poor things! they are 
* unhappy, and they want Shuter to make 
them laugh. But, O Sir '—ſuch a life as 
yours! As ſoon as I leave you 1 ſhall be 
* King Richard. This is what they call a 
good play; as good as ſome ſermons. I 
acknowledge there are ſome ſtriking and 
moral things in it. But after it, I (hall 


come in again with my farce of, A di of 


_ © all ſarts, and knock all that on the head. 
Fine reformers are we *!'—Such is the 


* Evangelical Mag. vol. 1. p. 52. 
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character of the theatre even from a per- 
former. bo 

Once more under this article, permit me 
to tranſcribe a paſſage from your own work 
in ſpeaking of the Sabbath. The chriſtian 
law, you ſay, expreſsly requires, not 
that a ſeventh part only, but that the whole 
of our time, and every action of life, ſhould 


be devoted to the ſervice of God; and that 


«© whether we eat or drink, or whatever 
e we do, we ſhould do all to his glory.“ 80 
that to a true chriſtian every day is a Sab- 


bath; and every employment is an act of 


« devotion *.'—So then, Sir, we muſt attend 
the theatre for the glory of God—perform 
our devotions at a farce, and call this rational 
religion!!! 5 . 
But the moſt © groſs and pernicious error” 
charged upon us is, that of chrijtian idola- 
tiy, or the worſhip of the Son and Spirit, 
together with the Father ;' a crime which, 
though not of equal magnitude with heathen 
idolatry, as * not productive of fimilar im- 
* moralities,” is yet much to be eenfured 
© and lamented, and carefully to be avoid- 


en 


* Review, p. 140. + Ibid. p. 129, 
- You 


"© 408 3 
ou admit, indeed, a degree of rational 
© regard' may be due to Jeſus, and is by 
himſelf required :'—you * revere his me- 
* mory as the molt excellent of human char- 
acters, and the moſt eminent of all the pro- 
phets: ou profeſs joyfully to © embrace 
his doctrine, confide in his promiſe, and 
* bow to his authority.“ Yet you are con- 
fident that there / can be no proper founda- 
tion for religious addreſſes to him, nor of 
* gratitude for favours now received, nor yet 
of confidence in his future interpoſition in 
our behalf. All affections and addreſſes of 
this nature, you therefore confider as un- 
© authorized by the chriſtian revelation, and 
* infringements on the prerogative of God &. 

It would not be eaſy, perhaps, to find any 
where a more pointed contradiction than this 
paſſage affords to the aſſertions of the New 
Teſtament writers, in three important par- 
ticulars. (1.) You fay, there can be no foun- 
dation for religious addreſſes to Chriſt ; 
Paul ſays, he be/ought the Lord thrice, evi- 


* 


dently referring to Chriſt, in whole ſtrength 


he triumphed +. (2.) You add, nor of grati- 


* Review, p. 84, 85. | + 1 Cor, Xii. 8, 9. 
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tude for favours now received.” Paul ſaid, 
I thank Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, 
putting me into the miniſtry#.” (3.) Nor 
of confidence in his future interpoſitions :' 
the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews ſays, 
« Jeſus is able to {ave to the uttermoſt all 
that come unto God by him, ſeeing he 
ever liveth to make interceſſion for hm. + 
Such is the harmony between the ſcriptures 
and your enlightned and philoſophic ſyſtem: 
and ſuch is he refined love you profeſs to 
the Saviour; a love diveſted both of grati- 
| tude and confidence, and which forbids all 
communion with him! 

But the Chriſt we worſhip you confider as 
a creature of our own imagination, as © ſuch 
©. a being as' has © in fact no real exiſtence ;* | 
e e the affections founded on 
theſe ideas, as © vain and illuſory, varying ac- 
* cording to the variable fancies of men, and 
* incapable of conſtituting wiſe and perma- 
nent principles of action .. The wy/dom 
of this pr inciple muſt certainly 1 be referred to 
the better judgment of rational critics, and 


. A 


# 1 Tim. i. 12. + He b. vii. 25. 4 Review. 86. 
808 men 
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men "uf philoſophic minds ; but that che 


principle is capable of real, great, and per- 
manent effec7s, it is ſufficient that I appeal to 
that © noble army of martyrs and confeſlors,” 


who, actuated thereby, have forſaken all 


things, not counting their own lives dear 
unto them for the fake of this © ideal, this 
* imaginary Chriſt,” If you, Sir, will con- 
deſcend to inform us, what ſuperior effe&s 
have reſulted from your view of the ſubject, 
then ſhall we be able to judge how far this 
miſtaken devotion falls ſhort of © that digni- 
«© fied and manly piety, which is the natural 
* reſult of proper attention to' your? more 
« juſt and rational principles.“ Until then, 
however, we muſt be permitted till to act 


upon a principle that has been the common 


ſtimulus of apoſtles, ſaints, and martyrs. 


Having thus, Sir, gone through the vari- 


ous charges you have exhibited againſt the 


popular, orthodox, or Calviniſtic writers, as 


you indifferently call them—let me con- 
clude with a recapitulation of your charges 
againſt them, or rather againſt u for I con- 
feſs myſelf ambitious for a ſhare in the ho- 
nours of your cenſure, and the glorious ſtigma 


of the croſs. 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, it ſeems we have too mean, humble 
and unworthy thoughts of ourſelves. Inſtead 
of boaſting that we are as our Creator made 
us*—we confeſs that we are ſinners of great 
magnitude, and abhor ourſelves in duſt and 
aſhes. Inſtead of truſting in ourſelves that 
we are righteous, we account © all things 
but loſs for Chriſt's fake, that we may 
* be found in him, not having our own 
© righteouſneſs which is of the law, but that 
«© which is through the faith of Chriſt, the 
* righteouſneſs which 1s of God by faith. 
| Inſtead of mixing in the faſhionable di- 

verſions of the age, and conforming our 
tempers and manners to the world— Inſtead 
of accounting all days alike, and mingling 
buſineſs, amuſements, and devotion—we 
ſtudy non-conformity to the world; are 
fearful of hſtening to its maxims, and drink- 
ing in its ſpirit; and are, in ſhort, ſo Jewiſh 
and antiquated in our notions, that we do 
not frequent the theatres, and we keep holy 
the {abbath-day. | 

Inſtead of arraigning the goodneſs, and 
even juſtice of our Maker, becauſe his ways 


„ Review, p 56, 37. | 
arc 


„ 
are often inſerutible to our weak underſtand- 
ings, we lie proſtrate 1 in the duſt, and con- 
feſs that ſhame and confuſion of face be- 
* longeth unto us, and mercy and forgive- 
«. neſs unto the Lord our God.“ 

Inſtead of confidering the Lord our Savi- 
our as altogether ſuch an one as ourſelves, 
and regarding him with the cold philoſophi- 
cal eſteem of rational chriſtians, we love, we 
reverence, we adore him. We honour the 


Son, even as we honour the Father; and with 


the whole company of faints and angels, 
a{cribe © Bleſſing and honour and glory and 
power, unto him that ſitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 
Theſe, Sir, are, as Calviniſts, our follies, 
and our crimes ; and having nothing better 
to offer in our defence, thin you have al- 
ready ſeen, I leave them with all their force 
upon the minds of our Readers.—As to you, 
Sir, permit me to form one wiſht! hat in a 


dying hour you may enjoy all the confidence, 


and comfort which theſe ſentiments, and a 


correſpondent conduct have infpired in the 


8 8 of believers, in all ages and in all coun- 


I remain finally yours, &Cc. 
| 1 
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APPENDIX. 

„ 

ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR OF 
LETTER ON 


HEREDITARY DEPRAVITY. 


\ 


LETTER XVI. 
Additional Remarks on the Authority of Scrip= 
ture in this Controverſy. 5 


Stk, 


_ F UST as the above MS. was prepared for 
preſs, I ſaw your Letters advertiſed to 
vind up with Mr. Belſham's, and it innne⸗ 
diately occured to me, as proper to examine 
them, beſore I obtruded my obſervations on 
the public ; tince it might prove that you had 
elucidated {ome of his paradoxes, or obvizt- 
ed ſome of his miſtakes. And though, in 
this reipect I am diſappointed, I confeſs my- 
felf perfectly ſatisfied that, whatever be- 
comes of your cauſe, your friends have rea- 
{on 


( 209 ) 


ſon to congratulate themſelves, that it is in 


no danger of ſuffering from the want of zeal 


or talents, while it is in the hands of ſuch 


able advocates as yourſelf and Mr. B.; eſpe- 
cially in contending with Calviniſts, who, as 
you very modeſtly inſinuate, muſt, to be 
ſure, be too much depraved in intellect to 
contend with Unitarians, or even to merit 
their attention x. Under all theſe diſadvan- 
tages, however, we are not dejected nor 
diſcouraged : we neither aſk for quarter, 
nor retreat. We know that great is the truth, 
and muſt ultimately prevail; and therefore, 
if you would have the courteſy to permit a 
brother Layman to whiſper in your ear, he 
would ſuggeſt the ſalutary hint of Ahab to 
Benhadad—* Let not him that putteth on 
his armour boaſt himſelf as he that putteth 
Lit | $a” 
Were victory my object, and were it to 
depend upon a diſplay of ſuperior ability, I 
could have no hope in contending with a 
philoſopher of your fize. Should I, however, 
be defeated and put to filence, I ſhould not 
have the mortification to reflect that it were 


* Letters on Hereditary Depravity, p- 169. 
+ 1 Kings, xx. 11. 
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by a writer of defective intellect. No, Sir, the 
diſeaſe of human nature is ſeated rather in 
the heart than in the head: and the judg- 
ment is depraved, not by a derangement of 
the faculties, as you inſinuate we maintain®, 
but by the aſcendency of carnal appetites and 
corrupt affections. 

But truth, and not victory, is the object of 
theſe Letters. Were I convinced that the 
principles here defended are not the doctrines 

of the Bible, or that they tend to ſully the 
glory of the divine perfections, I hope I ſhould 
poſſeſs honeſty and honour enough to pro- 
nounce thoſe hard words—1 was mftaken. 
This at preſent, indeed, appears impoſlible 
and while my views remain the ſame, and 


feeling the great comfort and importance of * | 
the Calviniſtic doctrines, may ] not be per- F | 
mitted to be their humble apologiſt, and plead i | 


even with you, Sir, who, by the ſuperior = 
lights of reaſon and philoſophy, have been 


tempted to renounce them? = 
So far as you tread in the ſteps of Mr B. J | 
it cannot be neceflary tor me to trace you. = 


Where your arguments or objestions are the 


1 
| 
"4 


+ Letters, p. 169. 
1 ſame 


1 7 


(' 24% Þ 

fame, the fame anſwers may apply. But 
when you tread new ground, and advance 
new arguments either from {ſcripture or 
from reaſon, I ſhall venture to follow you 
with animadverſions and remarks. The pre- 
ſent Letter will be confined to what you ſay 
on the authority of icripture, and its evidence 
on the ſubject of human, or (as you term 
it) Hereditary Depravity. 8 

On the authority of {cripture as a teſt of 
truth, 1 have already addrelled a Letter to 
Mr. B. ; but as this is the hinge on which 
the controverly chiefly turns, I ſhall take 
the liberty of ſubjoining a farther remark on 


this ſubject. 


I obſerve, that both you and Mr. B. reſ- 
pect the ſcriptures ſo far as you thiok they 
countenance your opinions but wherever 
they appear adverſe, you reduce their autho- 
rity to a mere nullity. 

Chriſtians of your deſcription indeed ac- 
knowledge, that the word of God ought to be 
implicitly received; but then you admit no- 
thing tq be the word of God but what agrees 
perfectly with your pre-conceived opinions. 
It is in vain to plead the authority of pro- 


phets or 2poſtles, or of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf; 


Dd 2 | fince 


2 


ſince with you, reaſon, and reaſon alone mult 
be the guide. When a doctrine is pro- 
* poſed which evidently contradicts' in your 
view of it, © firſt principles univerſally ad- 
mitted', you * reject it*,” without enquiring 
from 'what authority it comes. —Here, Sir, 
permit me to ſay, language of this kind would 


not be tolerated in a Calviniſt. Suppoſing the 


doctrines of Calviniſm to contradict - firſt 
principles univerſally admitted”, which is 
the point you ſhould have proved; you ſuper- 
cede all evidence from revelation, by direct- 
ing your enquiries, not into the validity of 
{cripture proofs, but ſimply into the agree- 
ment of the propoſed doctrine. with your 
friſt principles previouſly aſſumed. 

But let us hear your argument ; you think 
It is infinitely more natural to ſuſpect that 
* a wrong interpretation is given by weak 
and fallible men, to thoſe ſcriptural ex- 
* preſſions which are thought to contain the 
* ſentiment enforced, than that it ſhould be 
in reality the word of God. Since ſcrip- 
ture phrafeology is ſo extremely various, 
* that every raſh and inconſiderate mortal 


* Letters, page 35, 36. 
may 
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may find out ſome expreſſions that ſhall 


* ſeem to countenance his favourite dog- 
mata: you therefore © think it highly ne- 
ceſſary to lay down for' yourſelves, © ſome 
* indubitable poſitions, which may ſafely 
« conduct you through the labyrinths of 
error and contrarieties *. 
As you have done as the honour to com- 


pare the doctrines of Calviniſm with thoſe 
of Popery, and even with its moſt abſurd 


tenet, Tranſubſtantiation ; you cannot 
juſtly be offended, if I return the compli- 
ment, by obſerving the perfect correſpond- 
ence between your argument in favour of 


reaſon, with that of the Catholics in favour 


of the authority of the church. They ſpeak 
with the ſame contempt as you do of the 
ſacred writings, and the danger of miſtak- 
ing ſcriptural expreſſions; only, in ſtead of re- 
curring to your *© firſt principles, they ap- 
peal to a Living head, and certainly have the 


advantage in this reſpect. However, the par- 


allel may ſhew, as was my deſign in ſtating 


it, that Popery and Unitarianiſm are alike 
enemies to the Bible; and treat it as the Sa- 


* PF. 362 : T . 28. 
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viour of mankind was treated upon Calvary, 


when he was on both hands derided and 
blaſphemed. For if ſcripture has no autho- 


rity further than it agrees with your ! firſt 
principles, or their c:-devant Oracle at 
Rome If either reaſon or tradition is alone 
to be © the guide, of what ule, give me leave 
to aſk, is ſcripture ? Might we not do juſt 
as well without it, and fave infinite per- 
plexity thereby ? ' | | 
But, in juſtice to your argument, let us 
attend to its application, Wh conſider the 
particular inſtance in which you try a pro- 


poſed doctrine by your * firſt principles uni. 
verſally admitted. You © know, for ex- 


* ample, that the God of grace cannot poſſeſs 


* a character eſſentially different from the 
« God of nature, ſince he is the ſame God: 
You © naturally expect much clearer diſplays 
of univerſal benignity under the former 
character, than thoſe which the latter ex- 
© hibits to' your * admiring view ; and 
therefore ſiſpect thoſe doctrines which 
© create an oppoſition . Now this ſup- 


poſes, in the firſt place, that the character 


+ Letters, p. 36. 


* 


„ 
of * the God of nature' is certainly more ob- 
vious and determinate than the character of 
the God of grace, ſince you make the 
former a criterion of the latter; but this is 
not a principle univerſally admitted, and 
therefore not one of thoſe on which you 
profeſs to argue. You know, Sir, we take 


the oppoſite courſe to harmonize theſe ſub- 


jects; and beheving the light of Revelation 
to be ſuperior to that of Nature, explain 
the character of the God of nature in con- 
formity to that of the God of grace. 


Again, you © nature!ly expect much clearer 


* diſplays of univerſal benignity under the 
character of the God of grace', than are 
exhibited in the other character. Probably 
you may ; but do you mean to ſet down your 
natural expectations for * firſt principles uni- 
verſally admitted? If not, they are nothing 
to our purpoſe. I do not mean, however, to 
diſpute the fact. I conccive even the Cal- 
viniſtic doctrines, horrid as they ſeem to you, 
repreſent the God of grace as infinitely more 
benignant than the God of nature appears, 


either in creation, or in your liberal notions of 


his character; and no leſs wniver/ally lo, fince 
nature does not, any more than ſcripture, re- 


pre- 
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preſent God as indifferent to moral evil, or be- 
nignaut to ſinners obſtinately and finally im- 
penitent. We deny, therefore, that our doc- 
trines create an oppoſition, or give any jult 
reaſon for ſuch ſuſpicions. Up6n the whole 
then, your demonitration, founded on firſt 
principles, dwindles into a ſuſpicion founded 
upon a miſtake ariſing from your own pre- 
judices and miſconceptions. 
But principles, as well as perſons, when 
they become ſuſpected, muſt hope for no 
very lenient treatment: it is well, however, 
it they may be brought to trial; and we 
have no objection that fair criticiſin, if it 
may deſerve that name, ſhould be the judge. 
It might ſeem reaſonable, that the ſcrip- 
tures ſhould be heard in their own defence. 
But this 1s too much to be expected: if ad- 
mitted at all, it muſt be in ſuch parts only as 
favour, or may be ſuppoſed to favour, the 
cauſe of our opponents. - For theſe © diſtin- 
* gnih oft carefully, the plain and ſimple 
« truths expreſsly taught by Chriſt himſelf 
and his apoſtles, ter they were commiſ- 
fioned by their Maſter to preach the goſpel, 
from thoſe ſtrong figurative expreſſions, 
and bold repreſentations, occaſionally em- 
ployed 


| ( 
* ployed by the ſame apoſtles in their epiſto- 


« lary writings; where, it is the invariable 


object. not to preach another goſpel, nor 


make an addition to that preached in their 
« perſonal miniſtry ; but to inforce the truths 
already promulgated, upon the hearts and 
conſciences of the new converts to chriſ- 
"nanny ©. 


Does not this paſſage, in the firſt place, 


imply that the epiſtolary writings of the Ne vr 


Teſtament were written before the apoſtles 
were commiſſioned to preach? If fo, it would 
ſufficiently account for their being leſs cor- 
rect and explicit in their doctrine; but, as 
vou know the direct contrary to be the fact, 


it naturally leans in our favour; for it is not 


uſual for men to leſſen in judgment as they 
encreaſe in wiſdom and experience. 

But their object, you ſay, was not to 
preach * another goſpel.' True, and for this 
reaſon, we conclude they taught the ſame 
doctrines in their ſermons as in their Letters, 
only, we have. the latter at length, and the 
former in abridgment. To which may be 
added, that the former being addrefled ge- 


Review, p. 37, 38. 
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nerally to a mixed multitude, were in great 
meaſure confined to firſt principles, whereas 
the epiſtles were directed to believers, © going 
on unto perfection, and conſequently, went 
farther into the peculiar tenets of chriſti- 
anity. 
Vou admit, that * the abettors of the Cal- 
viniſtic doctrines act confiſtently, in being 
ſtrenuous for the ſupport of original de- 
« pravity ; for they juſtly view it as the ſoun- 
dalion of a ſyſtem Which they have miſ- 
taken for genuine chriſtianity, and which. 
cannot be ſubverted without the demoliti- 
© ON of the ſuperſtructure* . This doc- 
trine is indeed a fundamental principle; but 
when you inſinuate that we diſplace Jeſus 
Chriſt the true foundation, in order to lay 
that of Hereditary DepravityF, I cannot 
zequit you of diſingenuity and groſs mitre- 
preſentation, in taking the advantage of a 
common ambiguity of language. Human 
depravity is certainly a fundamental princi- 
ple in chrittianity, and the knowledge of 
ns may be. conſidered as a foundation of our 
ncology, in the ſame ſenſe as a knowledge 
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of diſeaſes may be conſidered as the foun- 
dation of medical ſcience: but does this pre- 
vent the knowledge of medicine from being 
equally fundamental ? Chriſt 1s indeed the 
foundation of our faith, our hope, and our 
obedience; but how you, who reject his 
Deity, atonement, and interceſſion, can pre- 
tend that * ſaith in Chriſt is the foundation” 
of your icheme, I confeſs I know not. You. 
ſeem to admit him to have been a good man, 

a moral philotopher and a prophet; but if he 
were no more, I ſee not why any other 
philoſopher might not do as well—perhaps 
better; for I recollect, that Dr. Prieſtley, 
though he admits that Jeſus taught the truth 
in a popular way, yet very much doubts 
whether, in ſome inſtances, he accurately 
and properly underſtood it ! ! !% But I turn 
from ſuch impieties with diſguſt, to adore 
the injured Saviour, and to recommend to 
his compaſſionate regard, thoſe that revile 
and perſecute him, not knowing what they 
do. That tE*/3 mercy may extend to you, 
Sir, is the ſincere and fervent with of, 

You ready ſervant in the cauſe of Truth. 


T. W. 


of 


* Priefiley on Neceſliity, & xi. 
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LETTER XVI. 
Of Man's Original S tate and Fall. 


Sir, 


S it is not my object to defend any hu- 

man ſcheme, or ſyſtematic definitions of 
this doctrine, I paſs over your long extracts 
from proteſtant catechiſms and confeſſions. 
I with to keep as near as poſſible to the fim- 
plicity of the inſpired writers, and plead for 
their literal and obvious ſenſe, in oppoſition 
to thoſe who would reduce all the doctrines 
of the Bible to figurative and poetic forms of 
ſpeech. If, on the other hand, ſome good 
men have carried their creeds and confeſſions 
beyond the ſcriptures, I do not conſider my- 
ſelt bound to follow them: the cloſer we 
| keep to the language and doctrine of inſpi- 

ration, the better. 

It appears evident to me, that the ſacred 
Writers ſpeak of man under the different 
ſtates of innocent and fallen, which you, 
and other Unitarian writers, confound toge- 
ther. In the firſt inſtance, they deſcribe the 
. 5 whole 


6 
vhole creation as very good, and man in parti- 
cular as created in the mage of God #. This 
expreſſion you refer to dominion only, whereas 
the apoſtle expreſsly refers it to #nowledge 
alſo; and in another place to righteouſneſs 
and true holmeſs. * The new man, renew- 
«ed in knowledge, after him that Cres ted 
him. — The new mans after God [| le 
after the image of God] is renewed in righ- 
teouſneſs and true holineſs. 

To make the image of God conſiſt only 
in dominion, is to repreſent the Deity rather 
as an arbitary tyrant than as a being of infi- 
nite perfections. Mr, Bulkeley more judi- 
cioully includes the reſemblance of his in- 
telligence, and moral excellence, as well as 
government . 

God made man [men or mankind] up= 
right; but they have tought out many in- 
* ventions||,” or devices: an expreſſion which 
does not indeed refer ſimply and excluſive- 
ly to that act of our firit parents, which 
brought death into the World, and all 

* our woe; but includes the various wicko d 


* Gen. i. $1, + Col. iii. 10. Epb. iv. 24. 
41 Apology, p. 21, &c. | Eccles. vii. 29. 
I | devices 
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devices of their poſterity, by which the de- 
pravity originating in their defection, has 
encreaſed in its propagation; ſtill, how- 
ever, it aſſerts the fact for which it was 
produced, that man is fallen, degencrated 


and depraved. 


bh: has been common to argue this point 
alid from the introduction of 5 eſpe- 
cially the mortality of children. So Paul 
himſelf; Wherefore, as by one man ſin 
entered into the world, and death by fin, ſo 
death paſſed upon all men, for that all have 
« finncd. For, until the law fin was in the 


world: but fin is not imputed where there 


is no law. Nevertheleſs death reigned from 
Adam to Moles, even over them that had 
© not fanned, after the ſimilitude of Adam' 8 
tranſgreſſion namely, infants, who were 
not yet chargeable with aCtual iniquity. 
He therefore concludes in the ſubſequent 
verſes, that © by one man's di ſobedience many 
were made ſinners ;* and that © by the ofience 
© of one, judgment came upon all men unto 


* condemnation.*—That fin reigned unto 
« death'—and in the next chapter, that the 


wages of fin is death.“ 


* Rom. v. 12. ad ſinem. vi. ult. 
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Moſt of the above facts and aſſertions you 


have controverted—* God made man upright 


in his own image - very gcod,' ſay the 
ſcriptures. * We may innocently preſume,” 
ſay you, that the powers and faculties of 
Adam and Eve were as limited as our own, 


and that their propen/ities to good and evil 


« were perfectly fimilar* to ours. Either 
then wwe have no propenſities to evil, or they 
had the ſame. The latter I preſume is nor 
your ſentiment, and the former has been 
ſhewn irreconcileable either to ſcripture or 
to fact. 


In the infantile ſtate of the world, you 
think, * it was the eaſieſt thing in nature to 


be innocent, for ſcarcely could a vice be 
committed.“ If fo, how aggravated was 
their crime ty ſin, when obedience was fo 
eaſy, and vice ſo difficult! and yet, with a 
ſtrange inconſiſtency, you attempt to prove 
their crime was too inconfiderable to merit 
any thing farther than temporal death ; and 
that, even this was not ſo much introduced 


as a puniſhment, as a convenience and a 


bleſſing. 


* Letters, p. 60. + See above, Letters iii. iv. and v. 
{I Letters, p. 61. | 
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Your words are, Let us remember, that 

© as life is the free gift of God, the conti- 
* nuation of our exiſtence to a perpetuity 
© cannot be claimed by us as a natural right. 
* We may add, that it would prove a herpe- 
* tual curſe beſore the minds of men were 


fully prepared for fo vaſt a deſign. *'—Yes! 


« Perpetuity of life,” or immortality, in pa- 
radiſe © a perpetual curle!!” Surely, Sir, what- 
ever your averſion may be to myſteries, 
you muſt have a peculiar delight in para- 
doxes, to repreſent immortality, the. firſt 


great bleſſing of the goſpel, as a perpetual 


curſe to men in their moſt innocent and 
happy itate !—But, perhaps the laſt clauſe 
was meant to {ave your conſiſtency “ before 
the minds of men were prepared for ſo vaſt 
da delign!' So then, men are not prepared 
for immortality by innocence and happineſs, 
as in the golden age of primeval exiſtence ; 
but after they were depraved and wretched ! 


It is granted, that © infinite wiſdom is able 
* to convert the greateſt ſeeming evil into 


* Letters, p. G3. 55 
the 


as 


the moſt ſubſtantial good, and to the true 
_ chriſtian, even death itſelf is made a blefling ; 


but why you ſhould here introduce an en- 
comium on death, and a cenſure on immor- 


tality, Jam at a loſs to conceive ; unleſs it 


be to offer an apology for ſin—to repreſent 


it as a trifle that could not provoke the Deity 


to any ſevere reſentment, nor bring down 


any teal puniſhment ; but only a temporary 
inconvenience, that in the end muſt be a 


great advantage, 
But you have elſewhere admitted, that 


| death was threatned as the penalty of tranſ- 
greſſion that it was an object of terror to our 


firſt parents—and afterward denounced as its 
juit and final puniſhment . Now, Sir, 
would you be underſtood to mean, that the 


Deity made a moſt ſubſtantial good' the 


penalty of ſin? Surely; if immortality were 
in itſelf © a perpetual curſe,” that ſhould have 
been the puniſhment of fin; and death, as 
a * moſt ſubſtantial good, the reward of 
obedience and fidelity. 

But the reference juſt made, leads me to 


notice your decided opinion on the nature of 


See Letters p. 128, 
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the death threatened to' our firſt progenitors, 
which you are confident could extend no 
farther than the /itera/ meaning of that ex- 
preſſion, © Duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt 
thou return.” Permit me, in this place, to 
alk a few queſtions. Do you believe a ſtate 
of future puniſhment ? Is not that puniſh- 
ment a ſecond death? Was ir not threatened 
under the idea of death? Why might it not 
then be included in the firſt threatening—in 

the firſt ſentence? Indeed the contrary ſu 
poſition is attended with difficulties that I A 
perſuaded you have not conſidered. You, 
doubtleſs, admit the doctrine of a future life, 
and that Adam, as well as his poſterity, were 
{ubjects of it, conſequently, expoſed to its 
penalties, as well as intitled to its rewards. 
Do you then ſuppoſe that God would inflict 
ſuch a punithment without warning finners 
of it? Or if he did threaten it, under what 
term is it expreſſed beſide that-of death ? 

To ſay, this is recurring to a figurative 
ſenſe, is no objection, fince in the firſt ſtage 
of language it is highly figurative. Many 
Dane writers reduce the whole hiſtory 
of the fall to allegory, though I think un- 
juſtly. Why. IO 8 to the figurative 

uſe 


( 27 ) 
uſe of a term ſo frequently uſed figuratively 
in ſcripture ? Might I not add the ſtyle of 


Moſes, and the very genius of the language 


evidently require it ? The trees of know- 
ledge and of life the ſeed of the ſerpent and 
of the woman—are evidently metaphorical ; 
and even the term % frequently includes 
happineſs: Why then may not the term 
death include miſery and pain? 

Do you ſtill aſk, what concern have we in 


this tranſaction of our firſt parent? Or what 


part have we either in his crime or puniſh 
ment? The anſwer to this depends on ano- 
ther queſtion—Was Adam a diſtin& iſolated 
individual like each of us? Or was he the 


federal head of his poſterity ? The former 
appears to be your yp and the latter 


mine. 


true that Adam is ſpoken of throughout as an 
individual, with little or no expreſs reference 


to his offspring; but are they not, therefore, 


to be underſtood as equally intereſted in the 
prohibition and the threatning ? Was our 
firſt parent to be expoſed to death alone, and 
his poſterity to be immortal ? Was Eve only 
to conceive in ſorrow ? Or Adam alone to 


F f 2 ſweat 


If we recur to the original hiſtory, it is 
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ſweat, ans labour, and return to o duſt ? You 
will not ſuppoſe this, becauſe you tell us, 
| on the authority of an apoſtle, that * in 
Adam all die. '—Suppoſe, on the other 
hand, our firſt parents had preſerved their 
innocence, were they to live in paradiſe 
alone ? were not their poſterity alſo to be 
happy and immortal? But if mankind at 
large would have reaped bleſſings from their 
obedience—if they have Grind the multi- 
form curſe of labour, ficknels, and death 
from their diſobedience, do not theſe circum- 
ſtances prove that we are deeply intereſted 
in the conduct and fate of Adam, and is 
not this tantamount to what Calviniſtic di- 
vines intend by the covenant between God 
and him? N 
But if we are involved in the puniſhment 
of Adam? 8 ſin, we are involved in the whole 
of it, for there ſeems no poſſible way of our 
being involved only in a part. If we are 
expoſed to death thereby, we are expoſed to 
all the evils included iii that term, and con- 
ſequently to future puniſhment—unleſs you 
will pretend that the puniſhment of fin ex- 
tends no farther than the preſent life. And 
if the puniſhment of fin be eternal, then are 
. 0 
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we expoſed unto eternal puniſhment. But 
on this queſtion I have made ſome remarks 
in a preceding Letter *. 
To return Had we no ſacred book but 
that of Geneſis, I think we muſt admit 
that mankind are involved in the whole 
penalty of Adam's ſin, or roundly deny 
their intereſt in any part of it, and par- 
ticularly in mortality; but as we have 
the New Teſtament, if we admit the 
teſtimony of Paul, the point is perfectly 
determinate and clear—obſerving by the 
way, that the apoſtle repeatedly compares 
Chriſt and Adam as the heads and repre- 
ſentatives of their reſpective offspring. All 
in Adam died i in him—all in Chriſt live in 
him. As by one man's offence many were 
made finners, ſo by the obedience of one 
ſhall many be made righteous. That the 
latter, Sir, may be your happineſs as well 
as mine, is the ſincere wiſh of 


Your humble ſervant, &c. 


Letter vii. near the cloſe: 
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LETTER XVIII. 


Scripture Proofs of Natural Depravity indi. 
cated ; and its Coney» wit other Doc- 
trines of Ser penn. | 


SIR, 


OWEVER rational and philoſophical 
may be the Unitarian ſcheme, it muſt, 
I think, be obvious to every impartial obſer- 
ver that it cannot derive much ſupport from 
the Bible; and that the forze of its advocates 
does not conſiſt in ſcripture evidence. In- 
deed the moſt, in general, that theſe Gen- 
tlemen attempt 1s, to ward off the arrows 
aimed againſt them from that quarter ; and 
even in this, I conceive their ſucceſs 1s far 
from being proportionate to their zeal. This 
remark will, I apprehend, apply to your ani- 
madverſions, and Mr, Belſham's, on the 
evidence produced by Mr. Wilberforce. 
Part of your objections, as well as Mr. B.'s 
have been already conſidered, and there are 
but two inſtances, as I recollect, which ap- 
pear to me to require farther obſeryation. 


The 


E 

The firſt, of theſe relates to an expreſſion 
of David, Who acknowledges his being born 
in fin. You coincide with Mr. Bulkley's 
idea“; and conceive, that He adopted a 
« phraſe proverbial among the Jews, by which 
he intimated that his vicious propenſities 
« were ſo great, that had he been born with 
them, they could not have been ſtronger. 
That this expreſſion was proverbial in the 
time of David you offer no proof within a 
thouſand ycars; and, judging from circum- 
ſtances, I ſhould be much more inclined to 
believe that the expreſſion became proverbial 
from David's uſe of it, than that he adopted 
it becauſe proverbial. The uſe, however, 
of a fimilar expreſſion by two perſons, ſup- 
poſing them contemporary, will not prove it 
to be a proverb; nor will its being prover- 
bial prove it to have little or no ineaning : 
indeed, the emphaſis you have yourſelf given 


to the wordsF, 1s ſufficient to overturn your 


own hypotheſis : for if David's propenſities 


to fin could not have been ſtronger had he 


been born with them, you ſuppoſe him as 
much under the influence of thoſe propen- 


* Sec above, p. 21. + Letters, p. 72. 
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fitien, and as unable to reſiſt them, as we 


poſſibly can do. 


As to the expreſſion born in fins uſed by 


the Phariſees, I doubt much if it had any 


alluſion or relation to that of the pfalmiſt. 
The occaſion of the words will give a better 
light into their meaning. The Pythagorean 
notion of the tranſmigration of ſouls, it 
ſhould ſeem obtained pretty early among the 
Jews. The author of the apocryphal book 
of Wiſdom appears to allude to it, when he 
fays, being good, I entered into a body 
* undefiled * implying both a previous ex- 
iſtence, and that a reſidence in blemiſhed 
or defective bodies, was a Kind of puniſhment 
for the vices of a former ſtate. Such ideas 
alſo the diſciples of our Lord appear to have 
entertained, when they aſked him, ſaying, 
« Maſter, did this man fin, or his parents, 
that he was born blind +?” aſſuming that 
ſo grievous a calamity muſt have been owing 
to ſome remarkable cauſe; either as a judg- 
ment on his parents for a heinous crime, or 
a punithment en himſelf for vices committed 
in x previous ſtate. But the Phariſees, not 

| f 

* Wiſdom viii; 20. 4 John ix. 2. 


heſitating 
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heſitating like the diſciples, boldly fix the 
cauſe upon the man himſelf . Thou waſt 
* altogether born in fins, and doſt thou teach 
us *? As if they had ſaid, Thou art an 
* old offender -a finney before thy birth 
here, and ſuffering the puniſhment of thy 
ſins. It does not appear that theſe paſſages 
have any reference to original ſin, conſe- 
quently, they determine nothing reſpecting 
it; but I confeſs, I cannot help conſidering 

thele Pythagorean, or -Platonic notions, as 

corruptions of the {ſcripture doctrine of 
original fin, and an attempt to render it 
more rational and PO to philoſophic 
minds. | 
The other paſſage on which you have ani- 
madverted, has been alſo conſidered in my 
Letters to Mr. Belſham+. I have'only far- 
ther to remark upan the terms, * by nature 
children of wrath, &c.' that though I can- 
not here go through the ſeveral paſſages in 
which the expreſſion is uſed in ſcripture, I 
am fully Tatisfied, from a careful examination, 
that it always intends ſomething con-natural 
to us, either origirlally or adventitioully : 
* John ix. 34, + Eph. ii. 8. See above, p. 29. 

G g and 


„„ 

and in the text, which looks moſt favourably 
toward the ſenſe of cuſlom, I have the 
authority of Le Clerc himſelf for faying, 
that it ſignifies neither cuſtom nor diſpoſiti- 
on; but is oppoſed to inſtruction &: i. e. it 
fignifies what is derived from nature previous 
to inſtruction or example. 

Having, as you ſuppoſe, warded off the 
force of ſcripture evidence on this queſtion, 
you endeavour, in a few inftances, to ſhew, 
that the doctrine for which we plead is abſo- 
lutely inconfiſtent with other doctrines ad- 
. mitted and owned by us, and eſpecially 
with the following: 

Firſt, You think it totally 4 0 all the 
ſubſequent tfemptations of Satan F.'— Juſt 
the contrary ; the depravity of the heart is 
what the temptations of the enemy chiefly 
act upon: it is the traitor within that opens 
to him the citadel. Satan could not prevail 
againſt Jeſus, becauſe he had nothing in 
him Þ ; he prevails againſt us becauſe he has 
ſo much. 

Again, Original 8 oppoles * the 
true and Proper incarnation of the Son of 

® Le Clerc on 8 in 1 Cor. xi. 14. 


Letters, p. 117. 4 John xiv. 30. 
| | God. 
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£ God * How ſo? Human nature is de- 


praved, and could not in the courſe of 


ordinary generation, or without a miracle, 
be propagated pure ; and therefore—what ? 
It could not be rendered pure by the zme- 
diate and miraculous agency of the Holy 
Spirit, Is not this aniwered in the very 
ſtatement ? So much for this boaſted argu- 
ment that could not be evaded ! 

In other parts of your work, you repreſent 
the ſame doctrine as highly incompatible 
with the divine perfections, as revealed in 
ſcripture, and even underſtood by Calviniſts 
themſelves. Thus particularly, you inſinu- 
ate the inconſiſtency of © offers to penitent 
* ſinners of pardon, grace, and ſtrength,” 


as but a mockery and an inſult to the 2 


ele, who have no power to receive them ; 
and the actual beſtowment of theſe bleſſings 
on the elect as an injury and iniuſtice to the 
world at large. Such is the tendency (as I 
ſuppoſe you will admit) of the reaſoning in 
your firſt Letter +; and this has been more 
forcibly and explicitly urged by other writers 
on the tame fide, particularly Dr. PrieſtleyZ. 


* Letters, p. 118. + See page 16, 17, and note. 
On Neceſſity, I xi. 2 | | 


My 


1 

My limits will not admit of going at 
length into this inquiry; but I would beg 
leave to ſuggeſt an hint, which, whatever 
may be its effect on others, ſhould filence 
gentlemen who adopt the ſcheme of Philo- 
ſophical Neceſlity, as is now generally the 
caſe, I believe, with Unitarians.— For every 
thing that can be urged on this queſtion may 
be reduced to this principle, that creatures 
of neceſſity cannot be the ſubjects of dutics 
or motives—virtue or vice—praiſe or blame 
reward or puniſhment; whereas Dr. 
Prieſtley himſelf has, I think, very fatis- 
factorily proved that it is upon this principle 
alone they can be either“. Now, if a divine 
predetermination of the preſent eircum- 
ſtances, and future fate of an individual do 
not prevent his being the proper ſubject of 
duties and motives, of virtue and vice, &c. 
where is the inconſiſtency of exhorting or 
enjoining upon him things, not naturally 
- impoſſible, but only accidentally or morally 
ſo, by the pre-ordination and arrangement 
of circumſtances? The Neceſſarian, who 
believes the objects of future puniſhment 


+ On Neceſlity, § vii. 


certain 
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certain and determined, admits the very 
thing which he charges as an inconſiſtency 
upon the Calviniſt: for whether future pu- 
niſhment be temporary or final, vindictive 
or corrective, will make no difference on 
this queſtion. It is only (as Dr. P. farther 
* obſerves) where the neceſſity of ſinning 
« ariſes from ſome other cauſe than a man's 
* own drſpoſition of mind, that we ever ſay 
© there is an impropriety in puniſhing a man 
for his conduct. If the impoſſibility of 


acting well has ariſen from a bad diſpofi- 


* Z7on or habit, its having bcen impoſſible 
with that diſpoſition or habit to act virtu- 
« ouſly, is never any reaſon ſor our forbear- 
ing puniſhment *.” But if it be conſiſtent 
to puniſh a man for neceſſary evil, or re- 
ward for neceſſary g good, it cannot be incon- 
ſiſtent to promiſe or threaten, or propoſe 
other motives to obedience . 

But you are more bold than the above 
writer, or indeed any other objector I have 
met with ; for you ſuppoſe that God can- 


* On Neceflity; § vi. 


See further conſiderations on this ſubject i in Fol- 


ler's Syſtems compared, Letter vi. 
| not 


* 
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not create © the meaneſt reptile either with 
c a determination to render it miſerable, or 
with a preſctence of its miſery *. So then, 
not the meaneſt reptile can be miſerable, or 
the Creator muſt ceaſe to be omniſcient !— 
Preſumptuous man ! wilt thou preſcribe laws 
to the Supreme, and tell him he is bound to 
make thee happy? Surely, Sir, if made 
happy, ſuch creatures as we are may be 
content to owe our happels to the grace of 
our Benefactor! at leaſt, this is the diſpoſi- 
tion of Calviniſts, and in particular of, 


Yours, &c. 


* I obſerve in the Analytical Review for June, that 
you have, on the remonſtrance of theſe Reviewers, 
endeavoured to palliate this bold affertion, by inſert- 
ing the word eternal; God cannot create © the meaneſt 
reptile with a preſcience of its eternal miſery ;? 
which is ſaying, God is abſolutely obliged, by a neceſ- 
fity of nature, to make, or endeavour to make, all 
his creatures eventually. and eternally happy, however 
depraved and miſerable they may make themſelves. 
A ſuppoſition this, which at once annihilates either tie 
infinity of divine Wiſdom, or the freeneſs of divine 
Mercy ; and is therefore little leſs obnoxious than your | 
original aſſertion. - | 

+ Letters p. 27. 
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LETTER XIX. 
Of the Poſibility of Hereditary Depravity. 


SIR, 

N the next place, you endeavour to prove 

the doctrine of Hereditary Depravity an 
impoſſibility, as utterly inconſiſtent with 
the conſtitution of human nature, either 
_ phyſically or metaphyſically conſidered. = 

Admitting the literal hiſtory of the fall, 
which, however you appear to doubt, you 
confidently enquire : © Could the indulgence 
© of this one propenſity produce, by any 
« phyſical law of the conſtitution, ſuch a 
« ſingular change in their natures, that they 
* ſhould be neceſſitated by this change to 
* procreate a race of beings directly oppoſite 
in character to the original nature infuſed 
© by the immediate power of the Almighty®*.” 
—To this I reply, that when Adam propa- 
gated human nature, it muſt neceſſarily, 
without a miracle, have been propagated in 


Letters, p. 101. 
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the ſtate in which it then was, and not in 
that in which it formerly had been x. Thus 
you are compelied to admit, that Adam was 
created immortal; yet having been ſubjected 
to mortality by ſin, he propagated a mortal 
offspring; and the contrary would have been 
againit a fundamental law of nature, that 
hike begets like ; and, © Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean ?” 

You allow indeed, * that a prevailing caſt 
of character may be tranſmitted to the 
immediate offspring /; and I think you will 
not deny that this“ prevailing caſt of cha- 
© racter* may ſometimes run through two or 
three ſucceſſive generations Where then is 
the impoſſibility of its being tranſmitted 
further? As to what you ſay of this hypo- 
theſis, attributing * infinitely greater force 
© to one particular deſire, excited and grati- 
* fied in a ſingle inſtance, in oppo/itzon to the 
general character, than to the influence of 
the general character itſelf 2, I mult refer 
you to Mr. Be//ham, who aſſures us, it is 
an invariable principle, that one vice ſtamps 


* Sce above, p.234, 5. 1 Letters, p- 101. 
1 Ibid. p. 102. 
2 | | © a cha- 
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ea character vicious and that the union 
of a fingle vice with a conſtellation of vir- 
© tues, Will contaminate them all *. But 
I hardly need have gone ſo far; you your- 
| ſelf have given a ſufficient anſwer. The 
firſt offence, you admit, totally obliterated 
* every title to the character of innocence, 


The unfortunate pair could no longer re- 


joice in the ſimplicity and purity of their 
minds. The dreadful penalty was now in- 
* curred. The deed onee perpetrated, in- 
«* evitably expoſed them to the threatned 
* puniſhment .“ And how is it poſſible 


that this change ſhould have no effect on 


their poſterity ? 

It 1s uſeleſs and „ to enquire 
how the firſt oftence produced effects ſo fatal 
to Adam and his poſterity. There are but 
few facts of which the modus can be ſatis- 
factorily explained. But it is certainly as 
eaſy to ſhew how a fallen being ſhould pro- 
pagate a fallen nature as a perfect one. Nor 
is it neceſſary to ſhew how the beaſts acquired 


their ferocity, &c. If we cannot account 


for this fact, it will not invalidate the other. 


* See above, p. 35, &c. + Letters, p. 104, 5. 
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Your remark on this point, however, ſuffi- 
ciently filences your objection on another 
for this © conſtitution of things 1s certainly 
as contrary to our primary notions of the 
divine character, as the permiſſion of moral 
evil in the moral world, however that evil 
may have been introduced or propagated. 

If we conſider the ſubject metaphy/ically 
we ſhall be preſented,” you conceive, © with 
* objections not % formidable: but if they 
-are not more formidable, we ſhall find little 
occaſion to be alarmed. Firſt, the doctrine 
is © not very conſiſtent with the ideas” we 
entertain of mind #. A materialiſt, you 
think, might do better ; he might compare 
human nature to read or cheeſe, and the 
corruption of it to /eaven or curd; a {mall 
quantity of which might corrupt the maſs +. 
. We are obliged to you for this bread and 

-cheeſe argument, but as we are not mate- 

rialiſts, we cannot ule it; neither are we ſuf- 
ficiently in want of argument to employ it, 
if we could. Now comes, however, your 
formidable dilemma, ſuppoſing the ſpiritu- 
ality of the human mind, the ſoul, muſt be 


* Letters, p. 110. + Ib. . 
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either created and infuſed immediately by 
God, or it muſt be propagated with the 
body, by ordinary generation, | 
The firſt hypotheſis obviouſly renders 
© the doctrine of hereditary depravity an 


* impoſſibility, For the mind of man, the 


* offending part, could not have been in the 
« loins of our firſt parents, when they com- 


£ mitted the offence, and therefore could 


© not haye been contaminated by it. The 
* ſpirit of every individual proceeding imme- 
«* diately from the hands of his Maker, muſt 
* be as pure, as refined, and as free from ſin, 
as the ſoul of Adam on the day of his 
* creation , , , According to this hypotheſis, 


therefore, the genuine doctrine of original 


* ſin muſt be renounced. For, whatever 
pollution the ſoul may contract when com- 
* pelled to inhabit the corporeal frame, this 


* muſt ſimply be a ſin of infection, not he- 


* reditary guilt . . And ſuppoſing this to be 
* ſo inſufferably vile as to pollute and deprave 
every ſoul that enters, that ſoul cannot be 
* charged with hereditary guilt, however it 
* may be pitied for being conſtrained to oc- 
F cupy ſo improper a dwelling *. 

+ Letters, p. 112---14, 
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The latter part of this reaſoning is foreign 
and irrelevant to the ſubject, becauſe we do 
not place the depravity of human nature in 
the material ſyſtem, nor do we relolve it 
into a mere infection or pollution; and the 
former part goes upon the ſuppoſition of 
human depravity being an eyil poſitively | 
implanted, whereas the whole is completely 

to be accounted for upon another principle, 
which I ſhall explain in the accurate terms 
of the judicious Pref, Edwards. 

* The caſe with man (he ſays) was plain- 
ly this: when God made man at firſt, he 
* implanted in him two kinds of principles. 
There was an inferior kind, which may be 
© called natural, being the principles of mere 
human nature; fuch as ſelf-love, with 
* thoſe natural appetites and paſſſons which 
belong to the nature of man 2% „ - Theſe, 
© when alone, and left to themſelves, are 
< what the ſcriptures ſometimes call flesh &. 
£ Beſide theſe there were ſuperior principles, 
* ſpiritual, holy, and divine, . . which are 
called the divine nature +. Theſe principles 
may, in ſome ſenſe, be called ſu pernatural, 


Kom. viii. 6, + 2 Pet. i. 4. 
being 


. 
being (however concreated or connate, yet) 
* ſuch as are above thoſe principles that are 


« eſſentially . . . . connected with mere human 


* nature, and ſuch as depend on man's union 
and communien with God. ... . When 
© man ſinned, and broke God's covenant, 
* and fell under his curſe, theſe ſuperior 

princi ples left his heart: for indeed God 
then left him:... . the Holy Spirit, that 
divine inhabitant, forſook the houle. . .. 
Therefore immediately the ſuperior divine 


> principle wholly ceaſed ; ſo light ceaſes in 


a room when the candle is withdrawn: 


and thus man was left in a ſtate of dark- | 


* neſs, woetul corruption, and ruin; nothing 
but fl-ſh without Spirit: Ii. e. the fleſhly 
principle without the Holy Spirit] and as 
Adam's nature became corrupt without 
God's implanting or infuſing any evil thing 
* into his nature; ſo does the nature of 
his poſterity. God dealing with Adam as 
the head of his poſterity, and treating them 
* as one, he deals with his poſterity as having 


* all jinned in him. And, therefore, as God 


* withdrew ſpiritual communion and his vital 

* gracious influence from the common head, 

(lo He: withholds the {ſame from all the 
c members, 
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© members, as they come into exiſtence : 


© whereby they come into the world mere 
* fleſh [in the ſenſe above explained] and 
entirely under the government of natural 
© and inferior principles; and ſo become 
corrupt, as Adam did &. | 

Now if the depravity of human nature 


ariſe from a defect only of that in human 


nature, which was loſt and forfeited by the 
fin of our firſt parent, how is it an abſolute 
impoſſibility ? | 

As to the other hypotheſis of the propa- 
gation, or traduction of ſouls, this you ſeem 
to think might account for it; but then it 
is itſelf attended with its difficulties, which 
is alſo true of every theological ſyſtem or 
opinion. Tou will readily admit this to be 
the caſe in every point connected with the 
doctrine of ſpirits, and I think you muſt 
admit that the idea of conſcious matter is at- 
tended with its difficulties, and thoſe of no 
ſmall conſideration. Muſt we therefore deny 


that it is poſſible to 7hink, becauſe both the 


doctrines of ſpirits, and of materialiſm, are 
attended with their difficulties ? Yet ſurely 


* Edwards on Orig. Sin. Part iv, chap, 2. 
his 


this would be as rational as to pretend that 
human nature cannot be depraved, becauſe 
we know not how that depravity is com- 
municated through the ſpecies. | 

As to the conſequences faſtened upon this 
5 ſyſtem, that it ſuppoſes © Myriads and my 
riads of miſerable embrios, that never faw 
© the light of the fun will as infallibly be 
« plunged into the flames of hell, as the 
_ © moſt abandoned of our ſpecies ; and [that] 
« every germ that poſſeſſes a phyſical poſſi- 
« bility of exiſting in this world ſhall, with- 
© out doubt, periſh everlaſtingly in the 
next!!!” This conſequence, J ſay, is 
purely and entirely your own; and the three 
notes of attention you have added only call 
our admiration to your talent of disfiguring 
the ſyſtem of an opponent, ſince certainly 
no Calviniſt will admit your inference, nor 
does it belong to our hypotheſis. For, 

i. To maintain that the human race merit 
the divine diſpleaſure in a future ſtate, and 
that they actually ier it, are very different 
poſitions. That infants may be expoſed to 
God's righteous judgments, is indeed gene- 


* Letters, p. 115. 


rally 
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rally maintained by Calviniſts, and is ſtrong- 
ly ſupported by the fact of their ſuffering 
the agonies of diſeaſe and death : but I know 
of very few divines in the preſent age, who 
maintain or ſuppoſe that a ſingle child of 
Adam ever ſuffered, or will ſuffer, che pu- 
niſhments of a future ſtate, without having 
confirmed and aggravated his original guilt 
by actual e der | 

2. Your zeal to blacken gb carries 
you into an extreme of abſurdity, of which 
you do not ſeem to be aware. For how can 
_ unconſcious embryos and unanimated germs 
of exiſtence be plunged into the flames of 
hell? or if that were poſſible, what would 
be the utmoſt amount of the ſufferings of 
myriads of unconſcious, unanimated germs 
of poſſible exiſtence : Is not this multi- 
plying words without ideas, and attempting 
to terrify us with a rhetorical flouriſh upon 
nothing ?—Once more, I remain, 


N VSEVM 'Yours, &C, 


'BRITAN | 
\NICVM 
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"LETTER XX. 


Recapitulation of Eroidence—Conclufion, 


SIR, 
HN G gone through what I judged 
moſt important, both in your Letters 
and Mr. Belſham's, it may not be improper 
to conclude with drawing into one view the 
principal proofs and arguments for the truth 
of Original, or as you term it, Hereditary 
© Depravity,” as they lay ſcattered in ſeveral 
of my Letters, and ſubjoin ſuch obſervations 
as may occur in the recapitulation. 
The main queſtion ſeems to divide itſelf 


into two branches the extent of human 


depravity, and the cauſe of it. 
On the firſt queſtion, we have ſeen the 


uniform repreſentation of the ſcriptures of 


both Teſtaments, from Moſes to Paul, to be, 
that human nature is univerſally and totally 
depraved. The heart 1s deceitful above all 
things, and deſperately wicked—the fountain 
of all iniquity. The thoughts are evil—only 
and continually evil—even from our youth 
It: up. 
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up. And to this perfectly correſponds the 
conduct of mankind. They are all gone 
aſtray—every one turned to his own way. 
There is none righteous, none that doeth 
good, no not one *. And when the world 
at large is deſcribed, either by our Lord or 
his apoſtles, it is in ſuch terms as the follow- 
ing. Teſus ſays, The world cannot hate 
* you, but me it hateth, becauſe I teſtify of 
© it, that its deeds are evil. Tohn declares, 
* The whole world lieth in wickedneſs +.” 


* See above, p. 19—22.—Two things are objected 
to this ſtatement; 1. It is like deſcribing nature by 
its ſtorms and tempeſts. [Letters, p. 79.] Be it ſo: 
if ſtorms and tempeſts occur in any certain latitude 

every day, and throughout all the ſeaſons, muſt we 

not conclude them natural to the climate? — 2. Man- 
kind are mixed characters, good as well as evil. [Let- 

ters, p. 94.] True; but ſcripture aſcribes the bad to 

nature, and the good to grace. As to the eaſe of 
children, [Letters, p. 91.] they are deſcribed as good 

__ only by compariſon, or in a certain reſpe&. * Felly 

(or fin) is bound up in the heart of a child,” but it is 

gradually unfolded. Children are patterns of humility 

and docility, and with this view' were recommended 

to the diſciples. * Of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven,' 

means, probably, that the ſubjects of Chriſt's king- 

dom muſt be regenerated, or born again, and thus 

become little children. 

+ John vii, 7.—1 John v. 19. 
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The other point to be conſidered is the 
cauſe of this depravity, whether it be the 
one, uniform, and ſimple cauſe aſſigned in 
{cripture, or whether each individual is ſe- 
parate ly and diſtinctly contaminated and de- 
praved. That it is the former, I conclude 
from the following conſiderations, moſt of 
which are rompltulatory; _ 

(1.) Previous to the fall, J obſerve, ne 
human nature 1s deſcribed in terms very dif- 
ferent, and even oppoſite to what are em- 
ployed afterwards, - Then every thing created 
was pronounced very good; and man, in 
particular, to be created in the image of 
God, which is elſewhere ſaid to conſiſt, prin- 
cipally, in knowledge and in righteouſneſs*. 

(2.) Sin and death are expreſsly ſaid to 
have been introduced by our firſt parents: 
for © by one man fin entered into the world, 
and death by fin: and ſo death paſſed upon 
all men, for that [or 1 n. all have 
ſinned . | 

3. Adam is frequently ſpoken of in a. 
ture, not as a private iſolated individual, but 


as a public perſon, the federal head of his 


* Above, p. 49* + P. 222. 
poſterity. 
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poſterity. In this view he is compared to 
Chriſt, the ſecond Adam, by whom life and 
immortality are communicated to mankind, 
as death and miſery by the former *. 

4. It is evident, notwithſtanding your 
objections, that Adam's poſterity do partake 
the conſequences of his ſin in labour, diſ- 
eaſe, and death, and that theſe conſtituted, 
at leaſt, part of his puniſhment. - and if in- 
volved in part of his puniſhment, why not in 
the whole? Indeed, it ſeems neceſſary to 
admit that we are ſome way implicated in 
his crime, from our being involved in his 
puniſhment, otherwiſe we mult ſuppoſe that 
the Lord puniſhes the innocent with the 
guilty- :- and that be far from thee, O 
Lord! This argument is particularly for- 
cible as it reſpects the caſe of Children . 

5. The miſery and death ſuffered by the 
poſterity of Adam, are repreſented in ſcrip- 
ture as the proper wages, or deſert of fin, 
Whatever therefore may be this demerit, it 
ſeems entailed upon us as the proper reyard 
a his nnn, 55 | 


* Above, p. 229. + F. 227. - 2 3 an 
S ©. 320. | . 
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6. We are repreſented as born in fin— 
children of wrath by nature—tranſgretlors 
from the womb—depraved and defiled from 
the birth *. . 
F. In conſequence of this depravity, hu- 
man nature is repreſented as prone to ſin, 
and with a propenſity to moral evil; ſo much 
ſo, as without converting grace to be inca- 
pable of receiving. underſtanding, or loving 
the things of God . 
8. Good men, under both diſpenſations, 
confeſſed and bewailed the remains of this 
corruption, which they deſcribe as the 
ſource of a continual warfare within them, 
the fleſh luſting againſt the ſpirit, and the 
| ſpirit againſt the fleſh 4. ; 
9. The deſperate condition of human na- 
ture by the fall, might be farther argued 
from the extraordinary proviſion made for 
its recovery in the incarnation, ſufferings, 
and death of the Son of God: but as theſe _ 
articles are conteſted and denied by you, as 
well as the depravity I would infer from 


them, I cannot here Hg avail myſelf of 
this topic. 


*P, 21, 2315 Kc. 7 F, 169. 1 F 29, 33> C. 
| The? 
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The principal objections urged by you, 
and by Mr. Belſham, have been alſo more 
or leſs conſidered and obviated. There is 
indeed, a certain claſs of objections to which 
I have judged it neceſſary to give the leſs 
attention, as they lie equally ſtrong againſt 
the Neceflarian as the Calviniſtic Syſtem ; 
and therefore cannot with propriety be urged 
by Unitarian Writers, who generally, if I 
miſtake not, adopt that hypotheſis. Thoſe 
here referred to, are ſuch as—the difficulty 
of ſhewing the equity of God in requiring 
purity unattainable in our depraved ſtate— 
in puniſhing fin neceſſarily committed or 
in inviting ſinners to mercy which they 
cannot accept without his grace. Theſe 
difficulties ſeem to ariſe from our preſent 
contracted, powers and information; and are 
perhaps inſurmountable without a new reve- 
lation, and enlarged capacities. 
But it appears to me highly indecorous 
for creatures to contend with their Creator, 
and more ſo for ſinners to diſpute with their 
almighty Jadge, or their compaſſionate Sa- 
viour. Let me, therefore, intreat you, Sir, 
and gentlemen of your ſentiments, to ſpe- 
culate with more reverence and caution on 


theſe 
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theſe myſterious ſubjects. It is of little con- 
ſequence in what terms you treat the obſer- 
vations or remonſtrances of a fellow mortal. 
The potſherd may ſtrive with the potſherds 
of the earth; but woe unto him that ſtriv- 
eth with his Maker F 
As to myſelf, Sir, though I am not inti- 
midated by the idea of meeting you in the 
field of controverſy, with the lawful wea- 
pons of ſcripture and ſober reaſon, yet, to 
accompany you as a fellow ſupplicant at the 
throne of grace, would give far greater plea- 
{ure and ſatisfaction to 


Your ſincere and humble ſervant 
for the Truth's ſake, 
T. 


* Iſa, xlv. 9: 
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